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AND AN AGREEMENT WITH KELL.” 


G+ Yes! it-eannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 


assent to, the Constitution, three speétil provisions'te 
secure a Ms 0 ofer theit 


slaves © The first was the immanity, for twenty years, 
of pre*etving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popuiar representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchundize, uniter 


| the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 


stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE Vs 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Adams. 
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RECEPTION OF KOSSUTH BY THE CITY 

” syTHORITIES OF NEW YORE. 

: » Saturday. Gth instant, Kossuth and 

it Castle Garden, (which w as crowd- 

7 degree,) and when he was fairly 
was gives that threatened to 

After an indeseri- 


S. 


doy 


4 roof from its place. 
t Mayor, who was surrounded by the 
il and the officers of the Military 
nted the following address :— 


{ODRESS OF THE MAYOR. 


vERNOR KOSS ri: 4 ue , . - 

Chwf Magistrate of the city of New York, I 
43 Ciel. £ ‘ } ; 

behalf of its inhabitants, a cordial 


eart of our extended country you 

— | find the people of this Republic 
. with all who suffer in defence of 

and civil rights, which they have se- 

yes and their posterity. 

timed to the world the inherent 


sit of man to life, to liberty, and 


« 


yor labors in the same great 
pest interest. 

ruggling to rescue for Hangary 
te which her Constitution had guarantied, 
cious House of Hapsburgh had 


eenize in you, not only the champion of 
ry against tyranny, but her dear- 
that concerned the rights and pri- 

f the great mass of her people. 
| vour struggles inthe field against 
: domestic dissension, and 
rigantic might of the Russian Czar, with 
id idmiration of vour courage, your 
your patriotic devotion to your country’s 


foreign 


Tr, against 


9 
ae) 


| sher even than this has risen their admira- 
tion of that matchless and transcendent eloquence 
ch vou have vindicated, before the civilized 

sacred and inherent right of Hungary to 
r her people, undisturbed by foreign inter- 
those blessings which the people of this re- 
save so happily obtained for themselves. 
American people cannot look with indiffer- 
struggle for freedom that may be 


word, Ui 


on One 

ny part of the world, still less can they 

regard with the deepest emotion such a cause 
that which has engaged your efforts, and in which 
) not doubt your whole heart is stil! enlisted. 


issure you, Sir, again, of the heartfelt 


sure with which the people, whom I have the 
pleasure on this occasion to represent, bid you wel- 
: to their country and their homes, 

\s the enlightened rep:esentative of Hungarian 


ndence, as the champion of Human Progress, 
vate of Universal Freedom, I 
welcome you to the hospitalities of the city. 


eloquent ady 


Mayor Kingsland then said: 
t to you, my fellow-citizens, Kossutn, 
istrious Chief of Hungary. 


LY AND FIRST 


SPEECH OF KOSSUTH. 


. gentlemen; tossed and twisted 
rtnight’s gale on the Atlantic’s restless 
ves,iny giddy brains are still turning round as in 


} this gigantic continent seems yet to 
Let me, before 
hours of rest upon this soil 
happy home. Freedom and Home, 
sic in those two words! Alas, I 
nd the freedom of my people is 
ng Giant of free America, do 
y shores are an asylum to the op- 
a home to the An asy- 
essings of your glorious coun- 
» oblivion the longing of the 

sires for our native land! 


ind! thy very sufferings make 


y wavering steps. 


work ive some 


homeless exile. 


y heart: thy bleeding image 

vn L wake, as it rests with me 

nts of my restless sleep. [1 has ac- 

r the waves. It will ac Som pany 

) » ficht over again the battle of 


I have no idea but thee; I 
Even here, with this pro- 
of greatness, freedom and happiness, 
‘prea’s before my astonished eyes, my 
lering towards home; and when I 
ese thousands of thousands before me, 
nheritance of yonder freecom, for which 
“ers fought and bled.—and when I turn to 
“Itizens. to bow before the majesty of the United 
Ss, and to thank the people of New York for 
* generous share in my hberation, and ‘or the un- 
“ed honor of this reception, I see, out of the 
‘ of lis great assemblage, rise the bleeding 
: Hungary, looking to you with anxiety 
, “ al inere be inthe lustre of your eye a ray of 
; ler; whether there bein the thunders of 
‘M3 @ trumpet call of resurrection. If there 
“uch ray of hope in your eyes, and no such 
drotend Jt Your cheers, then woe to Earope’s op- 
of nes LL tue Phey will stand alone in the hour 
Wene bee ny rtunate than you were, they will 

, 2 other's hand to help them in the approach. 

' world, Ae against the leagued despots of 
ere nd woe also to me. | will feel no joy 

k - — ope my stay here will turn out to 
Ginter en fatherland—lost at the very time 
moment is teeming in the decision of 


pes destiny, Citizens, mach ag I am wanting 
ar -*; ‘rest, much as T have need to become fa- 
re Loo ground I will have to stand apon before 

. Pon business matters publicly, [ took it fora 


% honor, not to let escape even thig first tno- 


ne It thee 


its are war 


very midst 


here, and 


ne 


nm 


*M of vour 
oa generous welcome, without stating 
the expen at Sort of man [ am, and what are 
me pectations and the hopes—what are the motives 
© Oroue} 
tlemen | ee Me Now to your glorious shores, Gen- 
G " ' have tothank the people, Congress, and 


, ament of the United States 
wn ™ 
Human tongue ha 





for my liberation 
Prat a 8 no words to ex- 
an i “ iss whieh I felt when I.—the down-trod- 
tines ee 8 chief—saw the giorious flag of the 
fires sowed a fluttering over my head—when I 
are  Sefore it with deep respect—when I saw 
“ue the gallant officers and the crew of the 
Foes ge —the most of them the worthiest 
Ne ponarncecigy Bs American principles, Ameri- 
eet Bees merican generosity—and to think 
opengl’ ty a mere chance which cast the star- 
teeting w) ment around me, but that it was your pro- 
wd to know that the United States of 
oer om of their glorious calling as well 
ee need ot ys declared, by this unparalleled act, 
vlaltpcee ved to become the protectors of human 
ing to fer on & powerful vessel of America com- 
Mightiest ene pry ——— % arr tr 
an eiiied oe pots of Europe fettered the activity of 
Proud seca tee nose very name disturbed the 
ao ecurity of their sleep—to feel restored b 
~ * Protection, and in such a way, to freedom, and 


1 Canty ity 


Mississippi frigate 
' g 
represent 


, by freedom to activity, you may be weil aware of | 
| what I have feit, and still feel, at the remembrance 
|of this prond moment of my life. Others spoke— } 
you acted; and I was free! You acted; and at this 
jactof yours, tyraatetrembled ; humanity shouted out | 
| with joy; the dow? trodden people of Magvars—the | 
! down-trodden, butnot broken.raised their heads with | 
l resolution and with hope, and the brilliancy of your | 
| stars was greeted by Europe’s oppressed nations as ! 
jthe morning star of risingliberty. Now, gentiemen, | 
j you must be aware how boundless the gratitude must 
tbe which I fee] for you. You have restored me to 
| life,—because restored me to activity; and should 
| my life, by the blessings of the Almighty, still prove 
| useful to my fatherland and to humanity, it will be 
|} your merit—it will be your work. May you and 
| your glorious country be blessed for it. Europe is 
lon the very eve of such immense events, that, how- 
jever fervent my gratitude be to you, I would not 
| have felt authorized to cross the Atlantic, at this very 
| time, only for the purpose to exhibit to you my warin 
thanks. I wonld have thanked you by facts contrib- 
| uting to the freedom of the European continent, and 
would have postponed my visit to your glorious 
ishores till the decisive battle of freedom was} 
fuught—if it were my destiny to ontlive that day. | 
| "Then what is the motive of my being here at this| 
| Very tine? The motive, citizens, is, that your gen- 
erous act of my liberation has raised the conviction | 
throughont the world, that this generous act of yours | 
is but the manifestation of your resolution to throw | 
your weight into the balance where the fate of the 
European continent is to be weighed. You have 
raived the conviction throughout the world, that by 
my liberation you were willing to say, ‘ Ye oppress- 
ed nations of old Europe’s continent, be of good 
icheer, the young giant of America stretches his 
powerful arm over the wave, ready to givea brother’s 
{hand to your future’ So is your sect interpreted 
throughout the world. You, in your proud security, 
can scarcely imagine how beneficial this conviction 
jing already proved to the suffering nations of the 
|European continent. You can scarcely imagine 
what self-confidence you have added to the resoln- | 
|tion of the oppressed. You have knit the tie of sol- | 
jidarity in the destinies of nations, I cannot doubt 
that you know how I was received by the public 
; Opinion in every country which [ touched since I am 
| free, and what feelings my liberation has elicited in 
| those countries which it was not my lot to touch. 
| You know how I, a plain, poor, penniless exile, 
| have almost become a centre of hope and confidence 
|to the most different nations, and united bat by the 
|common tie of suffering. What is the source of 
i this apparition, unparalleled in mankind’s history ? 
| The source of it is, that your generous act of my | 
| Jiberation is taken by the world for the revelation of 
| the fact that the United States are resolved not to al- 
| low the despots of the world to trample on oppressed 
jbumanity. It is hence that my liberation was cheer- 
|ed, from Sweden down to Portagal, as a ray of 
|hope. It is hence that these nations which most de- 
| sire my presence in Europe now, have unanimously | 
|told me, *Hasten on, hasten on to the great, free, 
|rich and powerful people of the United States, and 
| bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of your 
| country, so intimately connected with European lib- | 
jerty;’ and here I stand to plead the cause of the 
| solidarity of human rights before the great republic 
of the United States. 
| Humble as I ain, God, the Almighty, has selected 
ime to represent the cause of humanity before 
lyou. My warrant to this capacity is written in the 
sympathy and confidence of all who are oppressed, | 
and of all who, as your elder brother, the people | 
|of Britain, sympathise with the oppressed—my war- | 
|rant to this capacity is written in the hopes and ex- | 
| pectations you have entitled the world to entertain 
| by liberating me out of prison,and by restoring me to | 
| activity. But it has pleased the Alimghty to make out | 
lof my humble self yet another opportumity fora thing 
| which may prove a happy turning-point in the desti- 
|nies of the world, I bring you a brotherly greeting 
|from the people of Great Britain. I speak not in an} 
| official character, imparted by diplomacy, whose se- | 
lerecy is the curse of the world, but I am _ the) 
j harbinger of the public spirit of the people, which 
|has the right to impart a direction to its govern-| 
|ment, and which J witnessed, pronouncing itself in | 
|the most decided manner, openiy—that the people | 
jof England, united to you with enlightened brotherly | 
jlove,as it is united in blood—conscious of your 
| strength as it is conscious of its own, has forever 
| abandoned every sentiment of irritation and rivalry, 
| and desires the brotherly alliance of the United States | 
lto secure to every nution the sovereign right to dis- 
pose of itself, and to protect the sovereign right of 
|nations against the encroaching arrogance of des- 
| pots, and, leagued to you against the league of des- 
| pots, stand together with you, god-father to the ap- 
| proaching baptism of European liberty. Now, gen- 
temen, | have stated my position. [am a straight- 
forward inan; Lama republican; [have avowed it | 
openly in monarchical, but free England ; and Cam | 
| happy to state that J have nothing lost by this avowal | 
|there. I hope J will not lose here, in republican} 
| America, by that frankness which must be one of | 
jthe chief qualities of every republican. So | beg) 
jleave, frankly and openly, to state the following | 
/points: First, that I teke it to be the duty of honor | 
j}and principle not to meddle with whatever party) 
| question of your own domestic affairs. I claim for} 
| my country the right to dispose of itself; so | am | 
resolved, and must be resolved, to respect the same | 
| principle here and every where. May others delight | 
lin the part of knight errant for theories. It is not) 
jy case. Iamthe man of the great principle of | 
the sovereignty of every people to dispose of its own} 
|domestic concerns; and 1 most solemnly deny to! 
every foreigner, as to every foreign power, the right | 
|to oppose the sovereign faculty. Secondly, I pro-| 
| fess, highly and openly, my admiration for the glo-| 
| rious principle of union, on which stands the mighity | 
pyramid of your greatness, and upon the basis of | 
which you have grown, in the short spuce of seventy-| 
five years, to a prodigious giant, the living wonder | 
of the world. Ihave the most warm wish, that the | 
star-spangied banner of the United States may for-| 
ever be floating, united and one, the proud ensign | 
of mankind’s divine origin; and taking my ground | 
on this principle of union, which I find lawfully ex-| 
isting, an established constitutional fact, it is not to) 
a party, but to the united people of the United | 
States, that I confidently will address my humble re- | 
quests for aid and protection to oppressed humanity. 
1 will conscientiously respect your laws, but with- 
in the limits of your laws I will use every honest ex- 
ertion to gain your operative sympathy and your fi- 
nancial, material, and political aid for my country’s 
freedom and independence, and entreat the realiza- 
tion of those hopes which your generosity has raised 
in me and my people’s breasts, and also in the breasts 
of Europe’s oppressed nations. And, therefore, 
thirdly, I beg leave frankly to state, that my aim is 
to restore my fatherland to the full enjoyment of that 
act of Declaration of Independence, which, being 
the only rightfu: existing public law of my nation, 
can have lost nothing of its rightfulness by the vio- 
lent invasion of foreign Rassian aris, and which, 
therefore, is fully entitied to be recognized by the 
people of the United States, whose very existence is 
founded upon a similar Declaration of 
dence. 











ithe people in that respect. 


| official capacity can be greeted. 


| thousand 


'are in need of aid, as itself was once in 


to your love and sympathy, but [ have none. 


Thus, having expounded my zim, I beg leave t% 
state, that [ came not to your shores to enjoy a hap- 
pyrest. I came not with the intention to gather tri- 
u:mphs of personal distinction, or to be the object of 
popular showe; but [ catne a humble petitioner in 
my country’s name, as its freely chosen constitution- 
tl chef What can be opposed to this recognition, 
which is a logical necessary consequence of the 
principle of your country’s political existence ? What 
can be opposed to it? The frown of Mr. Hulse- 
mann—-the anger of that sattelite of the Czar, called 
Francis Joseph of Austria; and the immense danger 
with which some European and American papers 
threaten you, and by which, of conrse, you must feel 
extremely terrifieZ, that your Minister at Vienna will 
have offered his passports, and that Mr. Hulsemann 
leaves Washington, should [ be received and treated 
in my official capacity ? 

Now, as to your Minister at Vienna, how you ean 
combine the letting him stay there with your opinion 
of the cause of Hungary, I really don’t know; but 
so much | do know, that the present absolutistical 
atmosphere of Europe is not very propitious to Amer- 
ican principles, I know a min who could te'l some 
curions facts about this matter. But really, as to 
Mr. Hulsemann, I don’t believe that he would be so 
ready toleave Washington. He has extremely wel! 
digested the caustic pills which Mr. Webster has 
administered to him so glorionsly; but, after all, 
I know enough of the public spirit of the sovereign 


| people of the United States, that it will never admit 


to whatever responsible depository of the executive 
power, should he even be willing to do so, which, to 
be sure, your high-minded governinent is not willing 
to do, to be regulated in its policy by all the Hulse- 
manns or all the Francis Josephs in the world. So 
I confidently hope, that the sovereign of this coun- 
try, the people, will make the Declaration of In- 
pendence of Hungary soon formally recognized, and 


{that it will care not a bit for it if Mr. Hulsemann 


takes to-morrow his 
him. 

But it is also my agreeble duty to profess, that 
I am entirely convinced that the government of 
the United States shares warmly the sentiments of 
It has proved it by 
executing in a ready and dignified manner the 
resolution of Congress on behalf of my liberation, 
It has proved it by calling on the Congress to con- 


passports,—bon voyage to 


| sider how I shall be treated and received, and even 
| this morning | was honored, by the express order of 


government, by an official salute from the batteries 
of the United States, in sach a manner in which, 
according to the military rules, only a public high 
Having thus ex- 
pounded my aim, I beg leave to state that I came 
not to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest— 
I came not with the intention to gather triumphs of 
personal distinction, but because a humble petition- 
er, in my country’s name, as its freely chosen con- 
stitutional chief, humbly to entreat your generous 
aid; and then it isto this aim that I will devote 
every moment of my time with the more assiduity, 
the more restlessness, as every moment may bring 
a report of events which may call me to hasten to 
my place on the battlefield, where the great, and [ 
hope the last battle will be fought between Liberty 
and Despotism—a moment marked by the finger of 
God to be so near, that every hour of delay of your 
generous aid may prove fatally disastrous to oppress- 
ed humanity. And thus, having stated my position to 
be that of a humble petitioner in the name of my 
country, let me respectfully ask, do you not regret to 
have bestowed upon me the high honor of the glo- 
rious reception, unparalleled in history ? I say un- 
paralleled in history, though I know that your fathers 
have welcomed LaFayette in a similar way; but 
LaFayette had mighty claims to your country’: 
gratitude ; he had fought in your ranks for your free- 
dom and independence, and what still was more, in 
the hour of your need. He was the link of your 
friendly connection with France—a connection, the 
result of which were two French fleets of more than 
thirty hight men-of-war, three thousand gallant men, 
who fougnt side by side with you against Cornwallis, 
before Yorktown; the precious gift of twenty-four 
muskets, a loan of nineteen millions of 
doilars, and even the preliminary treaties of your 
glorious peace, negotiated at Paris by your immortal 
Franklin. I hope the people of the United States, 
now itseif in the happy condition to aid those who 
need, will 
kindly remember these facts; and you, citizens of 
New York, and you will yourselves become the 
Lafayerte of Hungary. Lafayette had great claims 
I came 
a hmnble petitioner, with no other claims than those 
which the oppressed have to the sympathy of free 
men, who have the power to help; with the claim 
which the unfortunate have to the happy; and the 
down-trodden has to the protection of eternal justice 
and of human rights. In a word, | have no other 
claims than those which the oppressed principle of 
freedom has to the aid of victorious liber:y. Then 
[ would humbly ask, are these claims sufficient to 
insure your generous protection, not to myself, but 
to the cause of my native land—not to my native 
land only, Sut to the principle of freedom in Europe’s 
continent, of which the independence of Hungary 
is the indisputable key-stone ? If you consider these 
claims not sufficient to your active anc operative 
sympathy, then let me know at once that the high 
hopes have failed with which Europe’s oppressed 
nations have looked to your great, mighty and glori- 
ous republic—let me know at once the tailure of our 
hopes, that I may hasten back and tell Europe’s op- 
pressed nations, ‘ Let us fight, forsaken and single- 
handed, the battle of Leonidas; let us trust to God, 
to our right, and to our good sword ; there is no 
other help for the oppressed nations on earth.’ But 
if your generous republican hearts are animated by 
the high prnciple of freedom and of the solidarity 
in the destinies of humanity—if you have the will, 
as, to be sure, you have the power, to support the 
cause of freedom against the sacrilegious league of 
despotism, then give me some days of calm reflec- 
tion to become acquainted with the ground upon 
which I stand—let me take the kind advice of some 
active friends on the most practical course I have to 
adopt—let me see if there be any preparatory steps 
taken in favor of that cause which I have the honor 
to represent; and then let me have an opportunity to 
expound before you my humble requests in a pzacti- 
cal way. I confidently hope, Mr. Mayor, the Corpora- 


‘tion and citizens of the empire city will grant me the 


second opportunity. If this be your generous will, 
then let me take this for a boon of happier days ; 
and Jet me add, with a sign of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, that it is your glorions country which 
Providence has selected to de the pillar of free- 
dom, as it is already the asvlum to op hu- 
manity. 3 

1 am told that [ will have the high honor to review 
your patriotic militia. Oh, God! how my heart 
throbs at the idea to see this gallant army enlisted 
on the side of freedom against despotism—the world 
would be free, and you the saviours of humanity. 
And why not? These gallant men take part in the 
mighty demonstration of the day, proving that I was 
right when | said that nowadays even the bayonets 
think. Citizens of New York, it is under your pro- 
tection that I pl»ce the sacred cause of freedom and 
the i Hungary. 





REPLY OF KOSSUTH TO THE ADDRESS 
OP THE BALTIMORE DELEGATION. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for your address, but I 
am unable to reply to it as I could wish, for it has 
been my lot to be subject to weakness and ill-health. 
To give yon such an address as I could wish, it 
would require some thought and preparation, bat [ 
thank you for the addresses on the part of the peo- 
ple and the constituted authorities of the glorious 
city of Baltimore. They contain such principles, and 
such sentiments, that to be properly answered, as they 
deserve, would reqnire the aid of a strong memory 
to recollect every word of the address, which ought 
to be recorded on my mind and treasured up in my 
heart. Having enly heard them once, and my mem- 
ory not being in the best condition on account of 
my health, for I am not strong, I will only make a 
few renmrks. r 

If Ido not mistake you, gentlemen, in the course 
of your address, whi¢h contains the expressions of 


|on the throne of Hungary, but was opposed to every 
| principle of freedom, and to ail popular rights. We 
say that fur one class only fo be interested in these 
rights was not enough, and we wished to make them 
a benefit to every man in the country, and to replace 
the ald Constitution, and the old rights, by one which 
should give a common and aniversal right to at] men 
to vote, without regard to the tongue they speak, o¢ 
the church at which they pray. I need not euter 
further into the subject than to say, thit we estad- 
lished a system of universal sattrage, of equality in 
representation, a just share in taxation for the sup- 
port of the State, an equality in the benefits of pab- 
lie education, and in all those blessings which are 
derived from the freedom ofa free peopie. Excuse 
me, gentlemen, for taking up so’much of your at- 
tention, 


A member of the Deputation—We are highly 
gratified. 


Kossuth continued: I came not to seek an asy- 





the citizens of Baltimore, you speak of some glory 
which is attached to my name, and some merit which 
you attribute tome. Permit me to say, that after 


word * glory’ should be blotted out from the Dic- | 


nse inrespect to nations. ‘Whatever man ean do for 
his country, even thongh he should live a long life, | 
and have the strongest faculties, would not be too | 
much ; for he ought to use his utmost exertions and 
his utmost powers, in‘return for the gifts he re-| 
ceives ; whatever 2 min can do on behalf of his | 
country and of humanity, would never be so much | 
as his duty calls on him to do still less so much as 
to merit the use of the word ‘glory’ in regard to 
himself. Once more * say, that daty beiongs to the 
man, and glory to the nation; because it is in the} 
period of the destiny of mankind, that we arrive | 
at the time of individual greatness, which disappears 
and vanishes like a shadow before the spirit of na- 
tions ; but they call for our assistance, and it is our 
| daty to give it, that they may attain that freedom, 
jand insure that liberty to humanity which is assign- | 
)ed to it by God. T may have done something for my | 
|country, but it is the light of the candle that spreads 
|through the room, and there is no merit in the can- | 
| dlestick; [ am only the candlestick, the light be- | 
longs to the people, and there is no merit due to} 
| me, it is due tothe light and to that great Providence 
| which spreads the light through the world, to bene- | 
| fit hamanity and to secure liberty. Let me regard | 
the acknowledgment of my hnmble abilities by | 
|the people of these States, in the political conflicts of | 
|my country, as an acknowledgement of the abilities 
|of my people. I came not to seek an asylum in 
your country ; 1 came to think you for yonr exertions | 
jin behalf of Hungry, and to assist the cause of my | 
|country; and your compliments are not alone given | 
;to me, but to my people. | 
Gentlemen, I consider that your country is one of | 
| the greatest countries at the present time in the world, | 
and when circnmstances are such that an individual | 
jean say he is born a citizen of the United States, | 
|it is one of the greatest blessings and one of the, 
| proudest lots that he can have. I have not the hap- | 
py condition to be born a citizen of America, and I! 
|hope you will not be offended with me when T say, | 
that, let the position of my people and my conntry | 
| be what it may, whether oppressed, down-trodden or 
\snffering, still I love it more than any other country | 
|in the world. I may see a feeble man, who may | 
;not be able to raise his head so high as to look at | 
the light of the sun, yet, as [ love ail hamanity, I love | 
|him. The Saviour was born to be the friend of all | 
|men, and he is always their friend in his interces- | 
‘sion with God. I know that as sure as God is in | 
|heaven, he is the common Father of humanity, and 
!every member of humanity is brother to his fellow- 
; members, 
|his own country, and becomes a patriot, he acts for 
jnli humanity, because he is the one who does his duty 
|to mankind, 
| Idid not come here to seek a happy and a glorious 
thome, I came here to see the victory of principle, 
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very much consideration, it is my opinion that the | 


} 
} 


When an honest man does his duty to | upon the neck of liberty, and the interests of human- 


lum ora homeamong you. As for the future, [ shal] 
devote my life to the’ resurrection of my native 
land. I will endeavor to wrest Hungary from the 
power of tyrants and despots; to procure for her 
sovereign rights and the fundamental rights which 


tionary in respect to individusls, ard only left for | belong to every nation. Should Providence assign 


tae a place in the accomplishment of these great 
designs, I will take care that they shall receive no 
injury from me. [ will here remark that I have always 
been extremely anxious not to assume or take up- 
on my humble shoulders any duty which I hod a 
positive conviction would not answer me, or which 
[ could not perform. Though I was never in ac- 
tual military service, | was ready to help my country 
in every way [ could. I was not able to be in every 
place at the same time, and | had not the boldness 
to take the practical direction of the military opera- 
tions, becanse [ feared | was not sufficiently famii- 
iar with military tactics to do so, I thought that if 
it so happened that anything should go amiss, and 
my people be defeated, that I should not only be 
condemned by’ my countrymen, but that my con- 
science would torture me with the feeling, that if I 
had not undertaken to do a thing which I did not un- 
derstand, the fall of my country would not have 
taken place. This was my conviction, I was not 
master of the practice and strategy of war, and I 
gave the cause of my country thus far into other 
hands. [ have seen that cause destroyed, and be- 
come a failure, and I weep for my country—not for 
my own misfurtanes. 

Since I have been in exile, I have tried to im- 
prove my intellect from the movements of the past, 
and to prepare myself for the future, and I rely 
on my people, whose confidence in me is not shak- 
en by my misfortunes, not broken by my calumnia- 
tors, who have misrepresented me. I have had all 
in my own hands once, and if I get in the saine posi- 
tion again, I will act. I will not become a Napoleon 
nor an Alexander, and labor for the sake of my 
own ambition, but I will labor for freedom and liber- 
ty, and to uphold the moral well-being of man. I 
think that in our future struggles we shall not be 
betrayed by treason, as we were before, nor by a 
despotic avenger, nor by Russian interference. I 
crave not for my country anything unreasonable ; I 
wish Russia not to interfere. Russia is not so great 
a giant as she is supposed to be, and we could beat 
either Austria or Russia alone. (Cheers.) It isa 
country that has a large body of land, but it is very 
feeble, and its late movements were no prestige of 
its greatness. The people of Russia are humane 
people ; they are not opposed tu liberty, and the sun 
of freedom wil] yet rise over them, for they have it 
near their hearts, and they are my brothers, The 
poor people are the tools of an ambitious and an 


jarrogant despot, who says that he claims to be the 


chosen of heaven, and yet he places his impious foot 


ity. We are in no danger from Russia because she 
is mighty; it is because she is near, for she is only 
a few hours distance from us, and could bring her 
powerful troops to bear on us before our nation could 
be organized. I came not to the United States to 


‘and to aid the freedom of my native land, which 1s }ask you to take such a stand as would be the con- 


ibroken down, but not destroyed. 
, look for assistance to that principle upon which your 
own existence reposes, and to ask if it is convenient 
|for you to exercise your interest to support those 
great principles upon which your greatness and 
your glory depend. [take this opportunity to ex- | 
| press myself more freely, because it is a pnblic op- 
| portunity. Tcame here to obtain practical assistance 
to the principles for which we have been strug- 
giing, more than for anything else. | 
| I feel proud of the address which you have! 
| presented ine from Baltimore, not only on accourt | 
| of its sympathy, but because the subject to which [| 
j have alluded has been mentioned, and I hope and | 
j;expect to be gratified with seeing the honorable ac- | 
| knowledgments of this address fully carried out.— | 
Yon have bestowed great attention upon the cause | 
}of Hungary, and the subject i3 well understood gen- | 
lerally, which is a benefit to me. I declare to you | 
jall, that I find a more exact knowledge of the Hun- 
garian cause here than in any other place I have | 
been. But Iam astonished to see such misrepre- | 
| sentation of the real facts of the case as I observed 
in a report of the proceedings of the United States 
| Senate, where a member rose and said that we were 
| not struggling for the principle of Freedom and Lib- 
/erty,-but rather for the support of our ancient char- | 
ter. This, gentlemen, is a misrepresentation of our 
|cause. There is something true in the assertion, 
jthat we were struggling for our ancient rights, for | 
jthe right of self-government is an ancient right. 
|(Cheers.) It is no new acquisition to Hungary, for she 
jhad that ancient right a thousand years ago. The 
| right of self-government was insured to us a thou- 
| sand years ago, and it has been insured to us by 
;the coronation oaths of more than thirty of our 
kings. We say that this right was insured to us, 
but it had become a dead letter with us in the course 
\oftime. Before the revolution of 1848, we made a 
| Struggle to get a practical guaranty of our right to 
|self-government. Such a guaranty was necessary to 
| insure us that right, and to procure us a practical 
_ benefit, that we might live in the book of life, and 
| not become a dead letter. We straggled thet we 
| might see those rights restored ; but the whole peo- 
| ple were not interested in them, and although they 
were constitutional rights, they were only the rights 
/of a class, 

I wish you to understand me, gentlemen: I make 
these observations, because it is a public opportuni- 
ty. These rights were restricted, in ancient times, 
not to a particular race, but toa particular class of 
nobles. They did not belong to the Magyars alone, 
who came from Asia, but they belonged to all the 
races that settled in the country, to the slaves, to 
the Wallachians, the Serbs, and to others, whatever 
their race or their extraction. Bat the nobles were 
all that were privileged. It was not a privilege of 
race, but a privilege of aristocracy, of nobility, which 
only had an interest in the old Constitution, Thus, 
you see how generous was our Constitation. I was 
one of those privile zed classes, yet I felt that that 
class, which was only a handfm, could not maintain 
its right against the power of despotic Austria, with- 
out the rights being granted to the people. 1 knew 
that Austria was an enemy to these rights, for there 
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I came here to| sequence of entangling you in a war. 


‘dividual nations. 


I want you 
{o use your influence to prevent Russia from imerfer- 
ing. We will fight for ourselves, if we are let alone. 
We want you to lend your support to those constitu- 
tional principies upon which your own independence 
reposes, for the doctrine taught to you was not one 


jarising from the policy of the moment, but was a 


doctrine founded on principle. 

I find that your glorious Washington allowed that 
every man had a right to the pursuit of happiness in 
his own way, and to dispose of his own affairs as 
may best please himself, and upon this principle 
your institutions are founded, Unless you alter your 
institutions, what power or right has any other na- 
tion on earth to interfere? I could write a book on 
this subject, and take all the words from the writings 
of your eminent men, from your Declaration of 
Independence, the Messages of your Presidents, the 
instructions to your Ministers at foreign courts, all 
of whom recognize this great principle. [ ask you, 
what are words, if they have no principle in them? 
Why, they are immediately viulated ; and words have 
often been violated in the protection of nations. I 
should like to see these great States recognize all 
people as nations, who struggle for their liberty; 
and interest themselves in maintaining the internal 
laws of humanity, as we}] as the internal laws of in- 
I should like to see your own 
United States placed in the same respect with re- 
gard to the laws of nations, as the inhabitants and 
citizens of your countries are placed in reference to 
your own laws, I should like them to feel bound to 
preserve the neutrality of nations, as a member of 
the great family of nations, and not allow the law to 
be broken. Here I take my ground on the side of 
law. I do not want you to arin yourselves to fight 
for us—we will fight for ourselves, if you will give 
us fair play. (Cheefs.) 

We want yuu to take the same ground your fore- 
fathers did, when your ancien: colonies rose and 
said they wonld be true; and as they did when the 
struggles took place in Mexico and South America, 
prevent any foreign power from interfering by force 
to prevent them securing their independence. If 
England and America were to unite, what could 
they not do to maintain the great international law 
of nations? Why, they would be prepared to do it 
always. Why could this not be done, in the present 
condition of the two nations, which are becoming 
more friendly each year? The interest of one part 
of the world was the some as in another, and they 
were bound to support the interest of their nation; 
then why not support the interests of humanity ? Let 
me say, that suppose the population of Cuba were 
to rise to-morrow, not by means of invasion, but 
by the will of the people, and change their govern- 
ment from that imposed upon them by Spain, to one 
of their independent choosing, would allow Rus- 
sia to rush in and support the cause of Spain, by in- 
terfering in the internal domestic concerns of Cuba ? 
No. what is the difference between Cuba and 
Hungary ? Why, one is six days’ distance off. and 
the other is eighteen days’ distance. And is that | 
which is to conduct and govern your policy, a differ- 
ence in distance of six and eighteen days? I think 








never was a man of the of Hapsburg who sat 


hod T beg your pardon for detaining you so long. and 


T thank you for your address, for T do not know when 
circumstances will let me visit you at Baltimore. I 
feel that I could say more, but | am at fant for Jan- 
guage to express my ideas, and [ hope you will ex- 
cuse m2, You have my humble thanks for this ad- 
dress, for [am sure that the sympathy of Baltisore 
will be such as to respect the cause of Hungary, for 
the people and the authorities act in perfect harmony 
together in this free country, and every public body 
ix a representation of the people. I am happy to 
state, that if it is possible I will go ta Baltimore, not 
to enjoy your hospitality, but to entreat you to as- 
sist the cause of my country, in such a manner as 
will do her good, Let me hope, that when I do go 
to Baltimore, I shal! find a practical spirit ready to 
do efficient service, und not let the matter go off in 
words oniy. lam not egotistical for myseif, but for 
the great principles of liberty, which make your 
country so great, so glorious, and so free, and also 
the land of prutection for the persecuted sons of free- 
dom among the great brotherhood of nations. 





KOSSUTH’S GREAT SPEECH AT THE NEW 
YORK BANQUET. 


Str, in returning you my most humble thanks for 
the honor you did me by your toast, and by the 
benefit of coupling my hamble name with that cause 
which is the sacred aim of my life, I confess to be 
so overwhelmed with emotion by all it was my pro- 
digious lot to experience since | am on your glo- 
rions shores, that I am unable to find words to 
express my feelings ; and knowing that all the hon- 
or I meet with has the higher meaning of principles, I 
at once beg leave to fall back to my duties, which 
are the lasting topics of my reflections, my sorrows, 
and iny hopes, [take the present oceasion for a 
highly important opportamty. T take it for such as 
will probably decide about the success or failure of 
my visiting the United States. I must, therefore, 
humbly embrace your indulgence fora pretty long, 
plain, and in no case eloquent development of my 
bumble views to that cause which the citizens of 
New York, and vou particularly, gentlemen, honor 
with generous sympathy. When I consider the sym- 
pithy of the people of the United States for the canse 
of Hungary so generally diffused as to be almost 
universal, and so resolutely pronounced as men pro- 
nounce those feelings which are intended to be foul- 
lowed by noble and great deeds, | would feel inclined 
to take your generons aid for the restoration of my 
native land to its sovereign independence, already 
as granted in principle, and for me nothing left to do 
but to enter into a negotiation about the arrangement 
of the details, were my confident hopes not checked 
by that idea of non-interference in foreign, chiefly 
European affiirs, which, according to the mimerous 
testimonials of your most distinguished politicians, 
we are told to be one of the ruling and leading prin- 
ciples of the policy of the United States. [ highly 
respect the source of this conviction, gentlemen ; 
this source is your religious attachment to the doc- 
trines of those great men who highly proved to al) 
posterity their wisdon.oy bequeathing to you the im- 
mortal work of that Constitution, which, aided by the 
unparalleled benefits of nature, raised you, in the 
short period of seventy-five years, from the precarious 
position of an infant people to the prodigious strength 
of a giant nation, The beneficial results of the 
wisdom of the founders of your great republic, you 
see ina happy reality. What would be the conse- 
quences of a departare from that wisdoin, you are 
not sure of. It is, therefore, natural that you feel 
an instinctive fear to touch, even with improving 
hands, the dear legacy of those greatmen. Andas 
to your glorious Constitution, all humanity can only 
wish, in the common interest of mankind, that you 
and your posterity may long conserve this religious 
attachment to its fundamental principles, which by 
no means exclude development and progress, and 
that every citizen of your great Union, thankfally 
ackno wledging the immenve benefits of this Consti- 
tution, may, even jn the moments of the most pas- 
sionate irritation, never forget to love that Conetitu- 
tion more than the momentary passion of his heart, 
or'the egotistical interest of an hour. May every 
citizen of your glorious country forever remember 
that a partial discomfort of a corner, ina large, sure 
and comfortable house, may well be amended without 
breaking the foundation of it ; and that, amongst ail 
possible means of getting rid of that partial discom- 
fort, the worst would be to burn down the house 
with our own hands. But, while I do acknowledge 
the wisdom of your attachment to the fundamental 
doctrines of the founders of your united repoblic, I 
bey Jeave, with equal frankness, to state that, in my 
opinion, there can be scarcely anything more danger- 
ous to the progressive development of whatever na- 
tion, than to take for a basis that which is none; to 
take fora principle that which is but the conve- 
nience of a passing situation; to take for substan- 
tial that which is but accidental ; or, to take fora con- 
stitutional doctrine that which was but the momenta- 
ry exigency of adininistrative policy. Such a course 
would be like to that when a healthy man would re- 
fuse to take substantial food, becanse, when he was 
once laboring under weekness of stomach, his phy- 
sician ordered him to keep a severe diet; the con- 
sequence would be consumption, ceath.. Let me 
suppose, gentlemen, that yonder doctrine of non-in- 
terference was really bequeathed to you by your 
Washington, (and that it was not, [ will prove it af- 
terwards,) and let me even suppose that your Wash- 
ington itnparted such a meaning to yonder supposed 
doctrines, which were equivalent to the words of 
Cain, * Am I my brother's pe a ? which sipposi- 
tion would be of course a sacrilege,—bat suppose all 
this—and i believe that even under such supposition 
—I may be entitled to ask, is the dress which well 
suited the child, still convenient to the full grown 
man—nay, to a giant, which you are? Wonld it 
not be ridiculous to lay the giant into the child's 
cradle, and to sing hii to sleep by a jullaby ? In 
those times of the foundation of the United States, 
you were an infant people, and the large dress of 
your then comparatively large territory, hung joose 
over your puerile limbs. In those times you had, 
of course, no wiser thing to do but to grow, and 
still to grow. Bnt now you are so far grown that 
there is no foreign power on earth from whieh you 
have anything to fear for your own existence, for 
your own security. 

This being your present condition, you have en- 
tered into the second stadium of political existence, 
the destination of which is not only to exist for your- 
self exclusively, but to exist as @ member of the 
great human’ family of nations, having the right to 
all claims which are due from that family towards 
every one of its full grown members, but also en- 
gaged to every duty which that grent family has the 
right to claim from one of ite full grown mem- 
bers. A nation may be inthe sj ion by a.compara- 
tive weakness, or by choice and policy, as Japan and 
China, or by both under 
Dr. Francia, to live a life secluded from the world, 
indifferent to the of mankind, in which it 


from 
fits of progress, civilization and national intercourse. 
Such a nation may well say — I don’t care about the 
fate of whatever other nation im the world.’ But I 
aw sure no citizen of the United States had, has, or 
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ever will have, the wish to see this country degrad- 
@d to the rotting vegetation of a Paraguay, or the 
mummy existence of a Japan and China. The feel- 
ing of self-dignity and the expansive quality of that 
enterprising spirit which is congenial to freemen, 
would revolt sgainst the very idea of such a de- 

ing national captivity. But if there were even 
a will to live such a muminy life, fhere were no 
possibility to do so. The very existence of your 
great country, the principles upon which it is found- 
ed, its gedgraphical position, its present scale o! 
civilization, atl all its moral and material intereste, 
would lead on your people not only to mainta.n, but 
necessarily more and more to develop your inter- 
course with the world. Then, of course, being in 
so many respects linked to the world, connected 
with the world, you can have neither the wil}, nor be 
in the possibility to remain indifferent to that out- 
ward world you are, ip 89 many respects, connect- 
ed with. And if you cannot remain indifferent, so 
you inust feel resolved to put your own self-con- 
Bivtent weight into that balance in which the fate and} 
condition of the world is weighed. In a word, the | 
glorious repudlic of the United States must feel re-| 
solved to be a power on earth—a power amongst the | 
nations—or itself would be doomed to continual | 
decay, and soon cease to be great, glorious and free. | 
You sre a power on earth. You must be a power) 
on earth. So. of course, you must also unbesitating- 
ly accept all the natural consequences of this situa- 
tion. You cannot allow that whatever power should 
dispose of the fate of that great family of mankind, 
of which you are such pre-eminent members, or else 
you would resign your proud position and resign 
your still prouder future, and be a power on earth no 
more. So, I hope | have sufficiently shown that, 
should even the doctrine of non-interference have 
been established by the founders of your republic, | 
that which would have been very convenient to your 
infancy, would not now be convenient to your man- 
hood. It is a beautiful word of Montesquieu, that 
republics are to be founded on virtue. And you 
know that virtue, as sanctioned by our Christian re- 
ligion, is but an effective exercise of a principle—of 
that great priticiple—*Thou shalt do to others as 
thou desirest others to dotothee. So I em confi- 
dent that it were sufficient for me to rely simply for| 
the decision of the question I have now to urge, | 
upon the virtuous feelings of your generous republican | 
hearts, and upon the consistency of your principles; | 
but still [ beg leave to mention, also, in material | 
respects, some essential differences between your 
present condition and that of yore. Then your in- 
fant republic, composed of thirteen States, was re- 
stricted to the borders of the Atlantic—now your 
giant republic is spread to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific, and your territory is a world, Your 
right hand reaches Europe over the waves, while 
your left hand reaches over the Pacific, the east 
of Asia; and there, in the midst of two great con- 
tinents, there you siand, in a proud immensity, a 
world yourself. 

Then you were a small people of three and a 
half millions, Now you are a mighty naticn of 
twenty-four millions. And more than nineteen mil- 
lions out of these twenty-four are over yonder im- 
amense territory, the richest in the world, employed 
in the cultivation of the soil—that honorable oc- 
cupation, which, in every age, has proved to be 
the most inexhaustible, the most unfaltering source 
of public welfare, and of private happiness—as al- 
so the most un ~avering ally of the love of freedom, 
the m st faithful preserver of all those straight, no- 
ble, and generous sentiments which the constant oc- 
cupation with ever-young, ever-great, ever-beneficial 
Nature imparts to man. Add to this consideration, | 
that this immense agricultural interest, which, de- 
riving large markets and affording at the same time 
a most solid basis, also to your manufactural indus- 
try and to your commerce, has developed in such 
an immense proportion, makes such a boundless dif- 
ference between the infant Republic of the time of 
Washington and your present giant Republic ; that 
though you may very weil be attached to your origi- 
nal constitutional principles, because the principles 
of liberty are everlastingly the same ; but in respect 
to the exigencies of your policy, it is impossible not 
to feel that, if your are to be regulated in your 
policy by interest, then your — has other in- 
terests to-day than it hod then; ond if ever you are 
to be regulated, in your policy by the higher con- 
sideration of principles, then you are already strong 
enough to feel that the time has come to do so. 
And I, standing here before you to plead the cause 
of oppressed humanity,—I resolutely declare that 
there may perhaps never again come a time when 
the elevation of your policy to the high level of 
principles identified with liberty, could prove either 
more glorious to you, or more beneficial to human- 
ity; because we in Europe are apparently on the eve 
of that day, when either the hopes or the fears of 
oppressed nations will be crushed for a long time. 

Having stated so far the difference of the siua- 
tion, I beg leave now to state that it is entirely an 
unfounded supposition, that the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference in foreign matters had been, to the people of 
the United States, by your great Washington, be- 
queathed to be a constitutional principle to you. 

No! that is not the case. 

Firstly. Washington never even recommended 
non-interference, or indifference, to the fate of other 
nations, to you. He has only recommended neutral- 
ity. And there is a mighty difference between these 
two ideas. 

Neutrality is an idea which has reference to a 
state of war between two belligerent powers, and 
it it this case which Washington contemplated when | 
he, in his Farewell Address, advisec the People of 
the United States not to enter into entangling al- 
liances. Let qu»rrelling powers, let quarrelling | 
nations war; you consider your own concerns, and 
let foreign powers quarrel] about ambitions topics, or 
scanty, particular interests. Neutrality is a matter 
of convenience,—not of principle. 

But even as neutrality has reference to a state of 
war between belligerant powers, the principle of non- 
intervention has, on the contrary, reference to the 
sovereign right of nations to dispose of their own 
domestic concerns. 

Therefore these two ideas of neutrality and non- 
interference are two entirely different ideas, having 
reference to two entirely different matters. 

The sovereign right of whatever nation to dispose 
of itself, to alter its institutions, to change the form 
of its own government, is a common public law of na- 
tions, common to all, and, therefore, put under the 
common guarantee of all, 

This sovereign right of every nation to dispose of 
itself, you, the people of the United States, must re- 
cognize, because it is a common Jaw of mankind in 

which, being a common law of mankind, every na- 
tion is equally interested. You must recognize it 
secondly, because the very existence of your great 
republic, as also the independence of every nation, 
rests upon this basis,—rests upon this ground. If 
that sovereign right of nations were no common pub- 
lic law of mankind, then your own independent ex- 
istence would be no matter of right, but only a mat- 
ter of fact, which might be subject to whatever time, 
whatever chances of power and of violence. 

And where is the citizen of the United States who 
would not feel revolted against the idea, that the ex- 
istence of this great republic is not a righteous, nor 
# lawfal one, but only a mere accident, a mere mat- 
ter of fact ? 

If it were so, you were not entitled to invoke the 
protection of God for your great country; because 
the protection of God cannot, without sacrilege, be 
invoked but in behalf of justice and right. You had 
no right te jook to the sympathy of mankind for 

gourself, beeause you would profess an abrogation of 
the laws of hamanity, upon which is founded your 
own sy ence, your own existence. 

Now, gentlemen, if these be principles of com- 
woe law, of that law which Ged has given to all, and 
40 every gation of humanity,—if the faculty to dis- 
pose of itself je the common, lawful right of every 
nation, thea the interference with this common jaw 
ef al) burmawity, the violent act of hindering, byarm- 
ed forees, a gation from exercising that sovereign 
tight, mustbe eoasidered & violation of that eoin- 
mon law upea whieh your very existence rests, and 
which, being a common law of aj! humanity, i 
God himself placed uader the safeguard of all ho- 
ae homage it ws God himself who commands 
as to our neighbor aa we love ourselves, and to 
do towards others as we desire others to do towards 
ourselyes. 
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Know and instruction are so universally 
spread amongst the enlightened people of the Uni- 
ted States, the history of your country is such a 
household science at the most lonely hearths of your 
reinotest settlements, that it may be sofficient for 
me to refer, in that respect, to the instraetions and 
correspondence between Washington and the Minis- 
ter at Paris,—the equally immortal Frankein,—the 
modest man, with the proud epitaph whieh tells the 
world that he wrested the lightning from heaven, and 
the sceptre from the tyrant’s hands, t 

Thus | have proved, I believe, that Washington 
never bequeathed to you the principle of non-inter- 
ference against the violation of the sovereign right 
of nations to dispose of themselves, and to regulate 
their own institutions ; but he taught you only neu- 
trality in respect to the wars of foreign nations. 

I will go further ; and I =tate that even that doc- 
trine of neutrality he taught and bequeathed to you, | 
not as a constitutional principle—a lasting regula- 
tion for all future time—but only as a matter of tem- 
porary policy. Irefer in that respect to the very 
words of his Farewell Address. ‘There he states, 
explicitly, that ‘it is your policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the foreign 
world” These are his very words. Policy is the 
word,and you know policy is not the science of prin- 
ciples, but of exigencies ; and that principles are, of 
course, by a free and powerful nation, never to be 
sacrificed toexigencies. The exigencies are pass- 
ing away, like the bubbles of a rain ; but the nation 
is immorta!; it must consider the future also, and not 
only the egotistical comfort of the passing hour, It 
most be aware that,to an immortal nation, nothing 
can be of higher importance than immortal principles. 

I will go yet further, and state, that even this pol- 
icy of neutrality Washington taught you, not as a 
permanent rule, but as a temporary convenience. 

I prove it again by reterring to the, very words of 
his Farewell Address, when he, in reference to his 
policy of neutrality, explicitly says, that ‘ with him 
(Washington) a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to your country to settle and mature 
us institutions, and to progress, without interruption, 
to that degree of strength and consistency which is ne- 
cessary to give it the command of ils own fortunes.’ 

These are highly memorable words, gentlemen.— 
Here I take my ground; and casting a glance of ad- 
miration over your glorious land, I confidently ask 
you, gentlemen, are four institutions settled and ma- 
tured, or are they not? Are you, or are you not, 
come to that degree of strength and consistency to 
be the masters of your own fortunes ? 

O, my God, how I thank thee for having given me 
the gloricns view of this country’s greatness, which 
answers this question forme! 

Yes ! you have attained that degree of strength 
and consistency, when your less fortunate brethren 
of mankind may well claim your brotherly, protect- 
ing hand, 

And here I stand before you—to plead the canse 
of these, your less fortunate brethren—the cause of | 
humanity. 1 may succeed, or I may fail. But I will 
go on, pleading with that faith of martyrs, by which 
mountains were moved; and I may displease you, 
perhaps-—stiil Tsay with Luther, ‘May God help me 
—I can do no otherwise 

One word more, to ;rove that Washington never 
attached to this doctrine of neutrality more than the 
sense of lemporary policy. 1 refer to one of his let- 
ters written to Lafayette, wherein he says— Let us 
only have twenty years of peace, and our country 
will come to such a degree of power and wealth, | 
that we will beable in a just cause,to defy whatev- | 
er power on earth 

‘Ina jost cause!” Now, in the name of eternal | 
truth, and by all that is sacrec and dear to man ;/ 
since the history of mankind is recorded, there has | 
been no cause more just than the cause of Hunga- 
ry! Never was there a people, without the slightest | 
reason more sacreligiously, more treacheronsly, and | 
by fouler means, attacked than Hungary! Never! 
has crime, cursed ambition, despotism and violence 
in a more wicked manner united to crash down 
freedom, and the very life,—than against Hungary! 
Never was a country more mortally offended than 
Hungary is. All your sufferings, all your com- 
plaints, which, with so much right, drove your fore- 
fathers to take up arms, are but slight grievances | 
compared with those iinmense, deep wounds, out of! 
which the heart of Hungary bleeds! If the cause 
of my people is not sufficiently just to insure the 
protection of God, and the support of good, willing 
men,—then there is no just cause, and no justice on 
earth. Then the blood of no new Abel will move 
towards Heaven. The genius of charity, Christian 
love and justice will, mourningly fly the earth; a 
heavy curse will upon mortality fall,—oppressed men 
despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk proud- 
ly, With impious brow, about the ruins of Liberty on 
earth ! 

| have shown, gentlemen, that Washington has 
never bequeathed to his country the doctrine of not 
caring about the violation of internationa! law—has 
not bequeathed the doctrine of indifferentism to his 
countrymen, but only neutrality. I have shown that 
these two ideas are essentiully different. 1 have 
shown that even the doctrine of neutrality, he nev- 
er intended to recommend to his countrymen as a 
lasting constitutional principle, but only as a meas- 
ure of temporary policy, advisable until the United 
States should progress in strength and consi-tency, 
to which end he judged twenty years to be sufficient 
—after which, he himself declared to be resolved to 
espouse any just cause, Now allow me briefly tocon- 
sider how your policy has been developed in the 
course of time, with respect to the principle of non- 
intervention in foreign concerns. 

I will only recall to your memory the Message of 
President Monroe, when he clearly stated that the 
United States would take up arms to protect the 
American Spanish Colonies, now free Republics, 
should the so-called Holy (rather unholy) Alliance 
make an attempt either to aid Spain to reduce the 
new American Republics to their ancient colonial 
state, or to compel them to adopt political systems 
more conformable to the policy and views of that 
Alliance. Lentreat vou, to mark well, gentlemen, 
not only the forced introduction of Monarchical Goy- 
ernmen:s, but in general the interference of foreign 
powers in the contest for the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, was declared sufficient motive for 
the United States to protect the natural right of 
those nations to dispose of themselves, gat, 

I beg leave to desire yon to remember that this 
declaration of President Munroe was not only ap- 
proved and confirmed by the peaple of the United 
States, but that Great Britain itself joined the U. S. 
in the declaration of this decision and this policy. 

I further recall to your memory the iustructions 
given in 1826 to our Envoys to the Congress of Pana- 
ma, Richard Anderson and John Sargent, where it is 
clearly stated, that the United States would have op- 
posed, with their whole furce, the interference of 
Continental powers with that struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

It is true, that this declaration to go even to war 
to protect the independence of foreign States against 
foreign interference, was not .only restricted to the 
continent of America; but President Monroe de- 
declares in his Message, that the United States can 
have no concern in European struggles, being dis- 
tant and separated from Europe by the great At- 
lantic Ocean, 

But I beg leave to remark that this indifference 
to European concerns is a matter, not of principle, 
but of temporary exigency,—the motives which have, 
by the lapse of time, entirely disuppeared—so much 
that the balance is even turned to the opposite side. 

President Munroe wentions distance as a motive 
of the above-stated distinction. Well, since the 
prodigious development of your Fulton's giorious 
invention, distence is blotted out of the dictionary, 
—~or rather replaced by the word fime. Distance 
is no more calculated by miles, but by hours. And 
being so, Europe is of course jess distant from you 
than the greater part of the American Continent.— 
But, let even the word distance be taken in a noini- 
nal vense, Eu 
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cial interests. 

Then, why not prevent it—while yet there is a 
possibility to do so with none, or comparatively}small 
sacrifices, rather than to abide that fatal catast 
and to mourn the immense sacrifices it would then 
cost ? 

Even in political considerations now-a-days, vou 
have stronger motives to feel interested in the fute 
of Europe, than even in the fate of the Central or 
Southern parts of America. Whatever may happen 
in the institutions of these parts, you are too pow- 
erful to see your own institutions affected by it.— 
But Jet Europe become absolutistical,-—as without 
the restoration of Hungary to its independence. and 
the freedom of Italy, so strongly connected with Hun- 
gary, to be sure it will—and your children will see 
those words, which your National Government spoke 
in 1827 fulfilled on a larger scale than they were 
meant, that ‘the Absolutism of Europe will not be 
appeased until every vestige of human freedom has 
been obliterated even here” And oh, do not rely 
too fondly on your power! Itis great, to be sure. 
You have not to fear whatever a single power on 
earth ; but look to history. Ancient Rome has fal- 
len, and mighty empires have vanished from earth. 
Let not the enemies. of freedom grow too strong. 
Victorious over Eorope, and then united, they would 
be too strong even for you! And be sure, they hate 
you with an infernal hatred. They must hate you 
even more tian me. They consider you as their 
most dangerous opponents. Absolutism cannot tran- 
quilly sleep while the Republican principle has such 
a mighty representative as your country is. 

Yes, genilemen; it was the fear from the politi- 
cal reaction of Absolutistic principles, which in- 
duced your great statesmen—that principle which 
they professed for Central and Southern America,— 
not to extend to Ex:rope also, and by no means the 
publicly avowed feeble motives. Every manifesta- 
tion of your public life ont of those times shows that 
Tam right to say so, Enrope’s nations were, about 
1823, in sucha degraded situation, that indeed you 
must have felt anxious not *o come into any political 
contact with that pestilential atmosphere of Europe, 
when, as Mr. Clay said in 1818, in his speech about 
the emancipation of South America, ‘ Paris was trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg.’ 

But scarcely has, within a year later, the Greek 
nation come in its contest to an important stand- 
ing, which gave you hope that the spirit of freedom 
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is waking again, and at ence you abandoned your 


know how your Clays and your Websters spoke, as 
if really they were speaking formy very case. You 
know how your citizens acted, in behalf of that 
struggle for liberty in that part of Europe which is 


land fell, yon know what spirit pervaded the United 
States. 

So [ have shown you how Washington’s doctrine 
of perfect neutrality in your foreign jrelations has 
by-and-by changed into the declaration to oppose, 
with all your forces, absolutistical Europe, in inter- 
fering with the independence of republican institu- 
tions in Central or Southern America. I have shown 
you why this manly resolution was not extended 
then to Europe. I have shown you the further dif- 
ferences between your >resent convenience and that 
of the time of President Manroe—not less important 
than those between Menroe’s and Washington’s 
time. But one mighty difference [ must still com- 
memorate. Thatis, that your population has, since 
Munroe’s time, nearly doubled, | believe—at least, 
increased by millions, And what sort of men are 
the millions ? Are they only native born Ameri- 
can? No! European emigrants they are; men 
who, though cilizens of the United States, are by the 
tinost sacred ties of relationship attached to Europe’s 
fate. That is a consideration worthy of the retlec- 
tion of your calmest and wisest men, who, after calm 
reflection, must agree with me that in yaur present 


fate of Europe, as your fathers, twenty-eight years 
ago, deciared themselves intererted in the fate of 
Central and Sonthern America. 

And really so it is. The unexampled, immense, 
prodigious sympathy forthe cause of my country 
which I met with in the United States, proves that it 
isso. Your generous interference with the Turkish 
captivity of the Governor of Hungary, proves that | 
itis so. And this development, rather than change | 
in your foreign policy, is not even more an instinc- 
tive ebullition of public opinion, which is called by- 
and-bye to impart a direction to your Nutional Gov- 
ernmental policy ; the direction is already imparted, 
and the opinion of the people is already an avowed 
principle of the policy of the Government. 

I have a good, | have a most decisive authority, to 
rely upon in saying so. [t is the Message of the 
President of the United States, His Excellency, 
Millard Fillmore, communicated to the Congress a 
few days ago. There [ read the paragraph->* The- 
deep interest which we feel in the spread of liberal 
principles, and the establishment of free govern- 
ments, and the sympathy with which we witness 
every struggle against oppression, forbid that we 
should be indifferent to a case in which the strong arm 
of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public senti- 
ment, and repress the spirit of freedom in any coun- 
try’ Now, gentlemen, here is the ground which I 
tuke for my earnest endeavors to benefit the canse 
of Hangarv. I have only respectfully to ask, is a 
principle which the public opinion of the people of 
the United States so resolntely professes, and the 
government of the United States, with the full sen- 
timent of its responsibility, declares to your Con- 
gress to be a ruling principle of your national gov- 
ernment—is that principle meant to be serious ? 
Indeed, I confess that it would be the most  imperti- 
nent outrage towards your great people, and your 
national government, to entertain the offending opin- 
ion, that what the people of the United States and 
its national government, in such a solemn diploma- 
tic manner, profess to be a raling principle of your 
policy, should not be meant to be but a joke about 
the most sacred interests of humanity. God forbid 
that | should feel the impertinent arrogance to think 
so!—therefore, | take the principle of your gpolicy 
as I find it established, without any interference, 
and I come, in the name of oppressed humanity, to 
claim the natural, logicw), unavoidable, practical con- 
sequences of your own freely chosen Government 
policy, which you have avowed to the whole world, 
the right to claim the realization of these expres- 
sions which your sovereign people of the United 
States have chosen, out of your own accord, to 
raise in the bosom of my countrymen and of op- 
pressed humanity. 

You will excuse me, gentlemen, for having dwelt 
so long abont that principle of non-interference 
with European measures, but I have found this rock 
thrown in my way when I spoke of what I hum- 
bly request of the United States. I have been 
charged to have the arrogance to change your exist- 
ing policy ; and as, in one speech, I, of course, can- 
not exhaust the whole mighty complex of my mis- 
sion, } choose for the present opportunity to devel- 
op my views about that fandamental principle of not 
caring about European concerns; and having shown, 
not theoretically, but practically, that it is a mistake 
to think that you had, at whatever time, such apology, 
and having shown that, should you ever have enter 
tained such a policy, you had abandoned it, and 
were forced by circumstances to abandon it. Soe 
much, at least, [ hope to have achieved. My hum- 
ble reqnests to your operative sympathy may be still 

? I don’t know what other motives; but 
that objection 1 will never more meet—not to in- 
terfere with European concerns—this objection is 
disposed of, and for ever, I hope. 

It remains now to investigate, that havi es 
indifferent to the cause of Eu r 
ry such as to have 
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‘my eyes, can it be convenient to such a great pow- 
er as this glorious ic to await the very outbreak, 
and then only te discuss and decide what direction 
you will be willing to take in vour foreiga policy ? 
the late President, at a 
Jate hour, when agents were sent to see how mat- 
ters stood in Hungary. Russian interference and 
treason achieved what [the sacrilegions Hapsburg 





Jasting principle by Washington himself. It is a 
lasting ate ne Bt invoke in my support the 
opinion of every statesman inthe United States, of 
every party, of every time—bnt to save time, I come 


from the first President of the United States at once | to express its will as to what course it wishes to be 
to the last, and recall to your memory this word | pursned by its National Government, in the case of | 
_the approaching events T have mentioned. And I! 
| most confidently hope that there is only one course 


of the present Annual Message of His Excellency, 
President Fillmore: ‘Let every people choose for 


dynasty failed to achieve. You know the old words, 
|‘ while Rome debated, Saguntnm fell.’ So I respect- 





fully entreat the people of the United States in time | 
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itself, and make and alter its political institutions to | nogsible, consistent with the above recorded prinei- 


suit. its own condition and convenience.” Here | 


ples, If you acknowledge the right of every nation | 


again I take my ground upon this principle estab- | to alter its institutions and government to be a law | 


lished by Washington—making the basis of your 
own existence, and professed and acknowledged by 
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your very present Government, only to show that I tion of the law of nations, as you really do—if you! ®!! powers of the earth, sanctianed by 
- . > y tr 


am aware of the policy and political opinion of 
your present Government also. J beg leave to quote 
your present Secretary of State, Mr. Webster's 
statement, who, in his speech on the Greek question, 
speaks so: *‘The law of nations maintains that, in 
extreme cases, resistance is lawful, and that one na- 


tion has no right to interfere in the affairs of anoth- | 
er.’ Well, that precisely is the ground upon which! agto go to war. I answer, no. that is so much as to 


| 
| prevent war. 
| 


we Hungarians stand. But I may perhaps meet the 
objection—I am sorry to say I have met it already— 


‘ Well, we own that it has been violated by Russia | Europe, your national government should, as soon as 
| peneibite, send instructions to your Minister at Lon- 


in the case of Hungary, but, after all, what is Hun- 
gary tous? Let every people take care of itse.f, 
what is that tous?’ So some speak—it is the old 
doctrine of private egotism, ‘Every one for himself, 


and God for all” I will answer the objection, not | 


by my own humble views, but again by the words of 
Mr. Webster, who, in his alluded to speech on the 
Greek question, having professed the sovereign right 
of every nation to dispose of its own concerns, to 
be a law of nations—thns is going on, * But it may 
be asked, * What is ali that to us?’ The question 
is easily answered. We are one of the nations, 
and we, as a nation, have precisely the same inter- 
est in international law as a private individual has in 
the laws of his country.’ 

You see, gentlemen, I had again a good authority 
to quote. The principle which your honorable 
Secretary of State professes, is a principle of eternal 
truth, No man can disavow it, no political party 
can disavow it. Thus I am in the happy condition 
to address my humble prayers in that respect. not 
to a party, but to the whole people of the United 
States, which I will go on to do so lonz as I have 
no reason to contemplate any party opposite or 
indifferent to my country’s cause, because else of 
course I would have to address those who are friends, 
and not those who are either indifferent or antago- 
nistic. But it nay be from some quarters avowed, 
‘ Well, we acknowledge the justice of that principle, 
of every nation’s sovereign right to acknowledge 
it to be a law of nations that no foreign power has a 
right to interfere in the affairs of anothgr, and we are 
determined to respect this common Jaw of mankind ; 
bat if others do not respect that !aw, it is not our 
business to meddle with them.’ Let me answer by 
analysis: ‘ Every nation has some interest in the in- 
ternational career as a private individual has in the 
laws of his country” ‘That is the acknowledged 
principle of the United States. Consequently, every 
nation is, in respect to international law, precisely in 
the same condition that a private individual is in re- 
spect to the laws of his country. Well, what is the 
condition of a private individual in respect to the 
laws of his country? Is it only that he has him- 
self not to violate the law, or is it, that so fir 
as is in his power, he should also vrevent oth- 
ers to violate the law ? Suppose you see that a 
wicked man is about to rob—tomurder your neigh- 
bor, or to burn his house, will you wrap yourseli 
in your own virtuous lawfulness, and say, *[ don’t 
rob; don’t murder; don’t burn; but what Others 
do is not my business. I am not mybrother’s 
keeper. I sympathize with him; but I am not 
obliged to help him that he may net be robbed, 
murdered or burnt.” What honest man in the world 
would answer so? None of you. None of the peo- 
ple of the United States, I am sure, That would 
be the damned maxim of the Pharisees of old, who 
thanked God that they were not as others were. Our 
Savior was not content to go himself trading in the 
hall of the temple, but he bad driven out those whe 
were trading there. Now, what the duty of an in- 
dividual is, in respect to the iaws of his country, they 
owe the sume duty, as a nation, in respect to inter- 
national law. ‘The duty has no other limit but only 
the power to fulfil it. Of course, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the Republic of St. Marino, or the Prince 
of Morocco, should stop the Czar of Russia in his 
ambitions annoyance. It was ridiculous when the 
Prince of Modena refused to recognize the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe—but ‘to whom much is giv- 
en, much will be expected from him, says the Lord. 
And every condition has not only its rights, but also 
its own desires, and any which is in the condition to 
be a power on earth has the duty to consider himself 
asa part of the executive power of mankind called 
to maintain the law of nations. Woe, a thousand- 
fold woe to hnmanity, shoud there nubody on earth 
be to maintain the laws of humanity. Wee to hu- 
manity, should even those who are as mighty as they 
are free not feel interested in the maintenance of the 
laws of mankind—because they are Jaws—but only 
in so far as some scanty money interests would de- 
sire it. Woe to humanity, if every despot of the 
world may dare to trample down the laws of human- 
ity, and no nation arises to make respected these laws, 
People of the United States, humanity expects 
that your glorions republic will prove to the world, 
that republics are formed on virtue—it expects to 
see you the guardians of the law of humanity. 

Well, I will come to the last possible objection. 
I may be told, ‘You are right in your principles, 
your cause is just, and you have our sympathy ; but, 
after all, we cannot go to war for your country; we 
cannot furnish you armies and fleets; we cannot 
fight your battles for you.’ There isthe rnb, Who 
can exuctly tell what would have been the issue of 
your own struggle for independence, though your 
country was ina far happier geographical position 
than we, poor Hungarians, should France have given 
such an answer to your forefathers in 1778 and 1781, 
instead of sending to your aid a fleet of thirty-eight 
men-of-war and auxiliary troops, and 24,000 mus- 
kets, and a loan of nineteen millions, And when 
{ take far more than all this, does it not show that 
France resolved, with all its power, to espouse the 
cause of yourindependence? But, perhaps | shall be 
told that France did this not out of love of free- 
dom, but out of hatred against England. Well, Jet 
it be; but let me also ask, shall the cause of oiden 
times —hatred—be more efficient in the destinies of 
mankind than the love of freedom, principles of jus- 
tice, and the laws of humanity? Perhaps I will be 
told that Earope is so far from America. But, let 
me ask, is America, in the days of steam navigation, 
more distant from Europe to-day, than France was 
from America seventy-three years ago? However, 
I inost solemnly deciare, that it is not my intention 
to rely literally npon example. It is no* my wish to 
entangle the United States in war, or to engage your 
great people to send ont armies and fleets to restore 
Hungary to her sovereign independence. Not at all, 
gentlemen. I most solemnly declare, that [I have 
never entertained such expectations, such 
and here I come to the practical point. 

The principle of evil in Europe is the enervating 
spirit of Russian absolutisin. {[t is upon this rests 
the daring boldness of every petty tyrant to trample 
upon oppressed nations, and to crush down liberty. 
To this Moloch of ambition has fallen a victim my 
poor native land. It is this with which Montalembert 
threatens the French republicans. Jt is Russian in- 
tervention in Hungary which governed French in- 
tervention in Rome, and gave the temerity to Ger- 
man tyrants to crash down all the endeavors fur free- 
dom and unity inGermany. The despots of the 
European continent are leagued against the freedom 
# the world. That is a matter of fact. The second 
aatter of fact is, that the continent is on 


prepa 
to be aware of that approaching | 
~ it is pointed out by the French Con- 


lof international law, as your President openly pro- 


| United States, acknowledging the sovereign right of 
| every nation to dispose of its own domestic concerns, 


| right, in order to repress the spirit of freedom in any 
jeountry. Consequently, to invite the Cabinet of St. 


sew president eee gata fc 


are forbidden to remain indifferent to this violation 


, fesses that you are—then there is no other course | 
: possible than not to interfere in that sovereign right | 
, of nations, but also not to admit whatever other pow- 
ers to interfere. 

But you will perhaps object to me, that is so much 


What is wanted to effect? It is want- 
ed, that being aware of the precarions condition of 


don, to declare to the English government that the 


have resolved not to interfere, but also not to let in- 
terfere wha‘ever foreign power with this sovereign 


James’s to unite with the United States in this policy, 
and to declare that the United States are resolved to 
act conjointly with England in that decision on the 
ease of that approaching crisis on the European 
continent which it is impossible not to foresee. If 
the citizens of the United States, instead of honoring 
me with the offers of their hospitality, would be pieas- 
ed to express this their will, by passing convenient 
resolutions, and ratifying them to their national gov- 
ernment—if the people, by all constitutional means— 
if the independent press would hasten to express the 
publie «pinion in a similar sense—if, in consequence 
of this, the national government would instruct its 
Minister in England accordingly, and by a convenient 
communieatioy to the Congress, give, so as it is wont 
to do, publicity to this his step, I am entirely sure 





heartily joining this direction of policy ; nobody in 
the world could feel specially offended by it, and no 
existing relation wonld be broken or injured, and still 
the interference of Russia to the restoration of Hun- 
gary to its independence (formally declared in 1849) 
prevented. Russian arrogance and preponderance 
checked, and the oppressed nations of Europe 
soon hecome free. There may he some over-anxious 
men, who perhaps would say, ‘ But if such a declara- 
tien of your Government will not be respected. and 
still Russia does interfere, then you would be obliged 
ly this previous declaration to go to war, and you 
don’t desire to have a wat.’ That objection seems to 
me like as if somebody would say: ‘If the vault of 
heaven breaks down, what will we do?’ Mv answer 
is, * But it will not break down;’ even so I answer. 


will have prevented war. Be sure Russia would 
twiee, thrice consider ta provoke ag inst itself, besides 
the ranaed jury of nations—hesides the legions of Re- 
publican France, also the English Leopard, and the 
etar-eurraunded Eagle of America. Please consider 
the fact that yon, united to England, have made al- 
ready such a declaration, not to admit any interfer- 
ence of the European Absolutistical Powers into the 
affairs of the formerly Spanish Colonies of America ; 
and has this declaration brought you to war? Quite 
the contrary; it has prevented war; so it wonld be 
in our ease also. Tet me, therefore, most humbly en- 
treat you, gentlemen—|let me entreat rou, on this oc- 
easion, by means of publicity—the people of the Unit- 
ed States to he pleased to give euch practical direction 
to its generons sympathy for Hungary, as to arrange 
meetings, and pass such resolutions here and there, 
and in every possible place of this grent Union, as I 


vesterday to a committee of Baltimore. 
there should in Cuba a revolution occur, a revolution 
from the inhabitants of Cuba themselves, and what- 
ever European power should send down a fleet to 
support Spain against this revolution, would you ad- 
mit this foreign intervention in a foreign country ? I 
am confident there is notone in the United States who 


Bunt vour declaration will be respected—Russia will | 
not interfere—vou will have no occasion for war, you} 


tank the liberty to mention above. Why not do so?| 
I heg leave to reiterate what I had the honor to say! not injuring, in any way, the rights of the king 
Suppose | 


that vou would find the people of Great Britain) was only established in 1806, when tho } 





would not oppose this intervention. Then what is 


of Hungary ? Is there a difference in principle? No. 
Then what? The cifference is, that Cuba is at six 
Aays’.distance from New York, and the port of Hun- 


and who would affirm that the policy of such a great, 
free and glorious nation as the United States shall be 
reculated by hours, and not by principles? Allow me 
to remark, that there is an immense truth in that 
which the French Legation in the United States ex- 
pressed to your Government, in an able note of 27th 
Octoher past, which I beg leave to quote: * America 
is closely connected with Europe, being only separated 
from the latter by a distance of scarcely exceeding 
eight days’ journey, by one of the most important of 
general interests—the interest of commerce. The na- 
tions of America and Europe are at this day so de- 
pendent upon one another, that the effects of any 
event, prosperous or otherwise, happening on one side 
of theAtlantic, are immediately felt on the other side. 
The result of this community of interests, commer- 
cial, political and moral, between Europe and Amer- 
ica—of this frequency and rapidity of intercourse be- 
tween them, is, that it becomes as difficult to point out 
the geographical degree where American policy shall 
terminate, and European rolicy begins, as it is to 
trace out the line where American commerce begins, 
and European commerce terminates—where may be 
said to begin or terminate the ideas which are in 
the ascendant in Europe and America. The second 
measure which I beg leave to mention has reference to 
commercial interest. There has, in lutter times, a 
doctrine stolen into the code of international law, 
which is even as contrary to the commercial interests 
of nations as to their independence. The pettiest 
despot of the world has the faculty to exclude your 
commerce from whatever port it pleases to do so. He 
has only to arrange a blockade, and your commerce is 
shut out; or if down-trodden Venice, bleeding Lom. 
bardy, or my down-oppressed but resolute Hungary 
rises to shake off the Austrian tyrant’s yoke, as surely 
they will, that tyrant believes to have the right from 
the very moment to exclude your commerce with the 
risen nations. 

Now, this is an absurdity—a tyrannical invention 
of tyrants, violating your interest—your own sover- 
eign independence. The United States have not al- 
ways regarded things from this point of view. I find, 
from a note of Mr. Everett, Minister of the United 
States in Spain, dated ‘Madrid, Jan. 20, 1826,’ these 
words: ‘In the war between Spain and the Spanish 
American Colonies, the United States have freely 
granted to both parties the hospitality of their ports 
and territory, and have allowed the agents of both to 
procure within their jurisdiction, in the way of law- 
ful trade, any supplics which suited their convenience.’ 
Now, gentlemen, this is the principle which human- 
ity expects, for your own and for mankind's benefit, 
to see maintained by you, and not yonder fatal course, 
which admits tyrants to draw “from your country 
whatever supply of oppression against other nations, 
but forbids the nations to buy the means of detence. 


the d'fference between this supposed case and the case) ried. 


gary, Fiume, at cighteen days’ cistunce. That is all;! is an empty sound, because « corporation can! 





That was not the princip'e of your Washington. 
When he speaks of harmony, of friendly intercourse 
and peace, he always takes care to speuk of nations 
and not of Governments—still less of tyrants, who 
subdue by foreign arms. The sacred word of nation, 
with all its natural rights, should, at least, {rom your 
political dictionary not be blotted out; and yet, 1 am 
Sorry to see, that the word nation is repiaeed by the 
word government. Gentlemen, I humbly wish that 
the public opinion of the people of the United States, 
conscious of its own rights, should highly and reso- 
lutely declare, that the people of the United States 
will carry on trade, and continue its commercial in- 
tercourse, with whatever nation, be that nation in rev- 
olution against its or not; and that the 
ple of the United express, with confidence 
their government, to provide for the protection 
of yourtrade. I am confident that your government, 
seeing public opinion 8» pronounced, will jadge it 
naval foree in the Med- 
some such state.nent fort 





«on for the next spring. Now, suppose that the am- 


with the Hapsburg Dyn 
the free will of my nation, and by a bil 
was invested with the kingly or; “ 
Even more, this independence 
knowledged to make a part o 
of ‘Europe, and was guaranteed Not only heh. 
eign governments of Europe, such as Gren onlay 
but also by several of those, when iar onan Brit, 
nations, which belonged formerly vothe Ge 
after its dissolution, to the Austrian ¢ 
eependent condition of Hungary js clearly 3 
one of our fundamental laws of 179] a tn 
* Hungary is a free and independent ert \ 

its own self-consistent existence and ooqsr): | 
not subject to any other nation oy ae %, 
world.’ This, therefore, was our ancient ri hy te 
were not dependent on, nor a part ot hee we 
empire, as your country was depentent Par 
land. It was clearly defined that w eotie tA ™e 
nothing but good neighborhood, and the only —- 2 
tween us and Austria was, that we cleeted ts a 
kings, the same dynasty which were also P * bing 
eigns of Austria, and occupied the same Bab thoes 
itary succession of our kings; but by stcenting ag 
our forefathers, with the consent of the kins © = 
declared, that though she accepts the drnast oe 
our hereditary kings, all the other hanes ee 
and laws of the nation, shall remain in fall pows yi 
intact; and our country shall not be peat bp 
the other dominions of that dynasty, but a deg 
our own constitutionally established authorities Wes 
would not belong to the Austrian empire, be: va ; 
empire did not exist,while Hungary did alrealy ns 
two years exist, and existed some two huni 1 and 
eighty years under the government of that Huser. 
gian dynasty. The Austrian empire, " 
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federacy of Napoleon struck the death-hlow t 
German empire, of which Francis IH. of Austr 
not hereditary, but elected Emperor, 

That Hungary had belonzed to the German empin 
thatis a thing which no man ever imagined yet ’ : 
only new, when the Hapsburgian tyrant professes the 
intention to melt Hungary into the German coniele. 
ration. But you know this intention w be jn » 
striking opposition to European public jaw, the: 
England and France solemnly proteste: 
intentio:, which is not carried out even to-day, The 
German empire having died, its late emperor, Fran. 
cis, also king of Hungary, has established the Aye. 
trian empire in 1805; but even in that fundamental 
charter of the newly-estab'ished Austrion empire, he 
solemnly declared that Hungary and its annexed pr 
vinces are not intended and will not make a port of 
the Austrian empire. Subsequently, weentered with 
this empire into the Germanic Confederatinn of 1895; 
but Hungary, as well as Lombardy and Vonive, aot 
making part of the Austrian empire, remained again 
separated, and were not entered into the coniederer, 
Tie laws which I suceecederl to carry in 1848, dil, of 
course, nothing alter in that old chartered condition 
of Hungary. We transformed the peasontry into 
frecholders, free proprietors, aolished feudal incur 
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brances. We replaced the political privileges of ars- 
tocracy by the common liberty of the whole people; 
gave political representation to the penple for th 

gislature; transformed our municipal corporations 
into democratic corporations ; introduced equality in 


rights and duties, and before the law, for the whole 
people ; abolished the immunity from taxation of the 
nobility ; secured equal retigious liberty for all ; s- 
cured liberty of the press and of association; poet 
ed for public gratuitous instraction for the whol 
ple, of every confession and of whatever tongue; 

t We 











replaced our own :ristocratien! constitution by 
ocratic constitution, founded upon nearly universe 
suffrage of the whole people—of whatever repo, 
of whatever tongue. All these were, as you se, 
ternal reforms, which did in no way interlere wil 

alleziance to the king, and were carried lawiully, 
peaceful legislation, with the sanetion of he 0g, 
Besides this, there was another thing which was 

We were formerly governed bya Doatd o 
Council, which had the express duty & govern at- 
cording to sure laws, and be responsibie lor do 


but we saw, by long experience, that this responsion) 
3 : apne 
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be responsible ; and here was the re 
solutistical tendency of the dynasty succee tc 
croach upon our liberties. So we repia ed th B urd 
of Council by Ministers ; the empty respoase™ 
a board by the individual respoasiult ney 
the king consented to it I myselt rye a 
him Minister of the Treasury. That Js of - 
precisely here was the rub. The agence 
bear the idea ‘hat I would not give & up are ws 
ary d sposal of the life-swea of my pope coe 
contented with the 1,500,000 dollar loans wh , 
jated him yearly. He woud 
generously appropriated to him you. ot best 
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the id a that he shoud never | eS al 
dispose, without any contro’, of our as HL 
to erush down the spirit of liberty on Nv nt 
Therefore, he resorted to the most repr aut 
racy, and attacked us by arms, and Ad yr 
of a victory waich never was ~ at more pee 
marion declaring that Hungary 9 n st very exit 
that its independence, its Connsenee = fl 
ence, and it shall be melted, like 4 \8 mea, * Th 
the Austrian empire. To ths rae di 
shalt not exist, tyrant, bat we Wiis BO a 
ei him, and issued the ¢ ' 
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‘ -+ feeling interested in the maintenance 
First. T of nations, acknowledging the sovereign 
¢ the laws -peaple to dispose of its own domestic 
tof every ee of those laws, and the interference 

r phat right to he a violation of thexe 
ith ne ee the peonle of the United Srates—re- 
ce of On ect and make respected these laws—de- 
ved he Russian past intervention in Hungary to he 
eee ee chose Inws, which, if reiterated, would 


ens 


5 0 


g rina? tion, and wonld nof he regarded indif- 

" oe the people of the United States—that 

rene invite Your Government ta act aecora- 

: co invite Great Britain to unite with the 
this policy 


te se the people of the United States is re- 
, meni its right of commercial intereourse 

ved On cans of Europe, whether they be in a 
7 : tion against their Governments or not: 
Si the view of approaching seenes on the 
incites the Gov- 


¢ Furope, the people 





as npropriate measures for the pro- 
¢ che trade of the peoy le of the Mediterra- 
»ple af the United States pro- 


in respect to the q iestion of in- 
Hungary, so as I had the honor to 
ody can reproach me to have done | 

g inconsistent with the hich 

» United States, or not appropriate | 

] would regard it as a very ju licious 

iz, if these generous men who sym- 
suse of Hungary, would form com- | 
the different parts of the United} 

» purpose ta occasion anpropriate meet. | 
cuch resolutions as I had the honor} 
engest. So much for the generous peo- 
Irnited States, in its public and political 
And if that eympathy which I have the} 
+ with in the United States is really in- 
heneficial to the cause of my poor 

is one humble wish more 
But that is a private 


regards 


» there 
y entertain. 

1 respectful appeal to the generous 
Gentlemen, I would rather 
y, for myself and family, on foreign 
country’s freedom, I would not be 
hegging from door to door. (Great 
Gentlemen, | mean financial aid ; money 
of freedom and independence of 

k the advice of some kind friends if 
express such a humble request, be- 
norable duty neither to offend nor 


viduals, 


Ts 
i 


r Iam told it is lawful. There 

» see this, my humble wish, accom- 

rhe first is from spontaneous subscription, 
forings of kind friends at my disposal, for 
my country’s cause. The second is a 

a« to this loan, that is business of a more pri- 
, which, to be ¢ irried on in an appropriate 
es private « msultation in a more close 


&o here I only mention that if there are such 


, who are willing to enter into the idea, 

+ will be arranged in an acceptable way, I 
t hum ly entreat them to enter into a pri- 
unication about the subject with me; and, 
L express my conviction that even this mat- 
uld be efficient!y promoted by the other 

, gratuitous subscriptions, which would 

e means necessary for the practical initia- 


m itself. Now, as to these subscrip- 
| lea was brought home to my mind by a 
it very generous letter, which I had the hon- 


und which | beg to read. Itis as fol- 


Crvermswatt, O., Friday, Nov. 14, 1841. 
ru, Governor of Hungary :— 
I have authorized the office of the Ohio Life 
ind Trust Company, in New York, to hand 
ne thousand dollars. 
W. SMEAD. 


ublicly to return nfy most hum- 
gentleman for his ample aid, and 
which he offered it; and it 
e one single individual is 
make such sacrifices to my country’s cause, 
many who would give their 
only apprised that 
illy accepted, however small it may 

And it came to my mind, then, that drops of 
ke an ocean, and the United States num- 
inhabitants, all attached, with 
» principles of liberty, agglome- 
so one miilion of dol- 
ngle dratt, to me yet more 
cally show the sym- 
I will consider it high- 
happy to see that gener- 
committees throughout the 
to raise out of the free offerings of the 


jrafte on me for o 
Respectfully yours, 


I 
sto the g 
atc manner in 
my mind, that wher 


iV, perhaps, be 
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ny minions Ot 


rie Goiuars, is even 
{it were one si 

suse it would pract 
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material aid to assist the second course 
ependence of Hungary. It is a 
ntlemen, for me to speak so. It is, 


toe vreatest sacrifices to my country 
But i love my coun- 
e:ing)~—and readily will I el 





reat applause, ) 


torturit humiliation for 


w her sake. 

‘ s» happy as your Washingron wats, | 
y ur glorious country’s suke, in the hour ot | 
" , he also calied for money in France | 
I hav Conscious of no personal merit, | 


i poor, persecuted exile; but 

¢ triumph of a welcome such 
ver yet seen—and why? Be- | 
the representative of that prin- 


e ty which God has destined to become |} 





jumanity; and it isa glorious | 
hty, free, powerful peopie, come | 
h a welcome the principle ot | 

» persecuted, penniless exile. | 

ur generous deed will be re- | 
erity; and, as even now, mil- 

ed victims will raise their} 

y of hope which you, | 

thrown on the dark night ot | 
irough all posterity, oppre d| 
, 2 token of God, that} 

r freedom on earth, because the re | 
1 to le worth and to sup} ort} 


LEITER FROM RICHARD D. WEBB. 
Durum, Nov. 17, 1851. 


To Richard wAndrews, Esq., Mayor of Southampton. 
t se a post-office order for one 
ition to the collection which is 
ed at the disposal of M. Kossuth 
Luse, 
nts | have seen in the papers of 
er, your independence of spirit and re- 
t 1 am induced to hope for your 
f the following remarks: 

“is public course, since his arrival in 
' the ability he has displayed, have 
. Yards Inn an amount of enthusiasm and 
eriups no man, and certainly no 
secured in the same space of time. 
MMHents ave been perfectly spontaneous ; 
ible to government influence, 
‘ounenance of the aristocracy, or 
Adoration for the man and interest 
; ', * he leeling is national and hearty, 

. fir: radvie to England and to Kossuth. 
“* ie ultuost importance that this confidence 


> not attril 
vor, the 
Vung but | 


eter ne - intained dar ng his stay in the United 

Whe Chis can only be effected by his strict ad- 
‘sistency while in that country. 

Wonlact pect has M. Kossuth’s ability been more 


-Y evinced than in his quickness of appre- 
* readiness of perception of the compli- 
cuinery of English society, his appreciation 
- portance of our municipal institations, his 
a ons from our poets, and the amazing facil- 
maby uch he compreheuds the state of national 
1 of local public opinion amongst us. 
the case, when he visits the United 
will believe that he can remain igno- 
great republic contains a nation of 
+d “s numerous as the Magyars, and | 
+o. we nattion 4s to civil rights is as much be-| 
wtedine: Neapolitans as the Neapolitans are 
pe opie of England. T allude to the three 
aT mi tons of slaves, whilst the half million 
bale feee © are not much better circum- 
Orble «oS despised and oppressed to a degree 
The hint ve! 7. . ly tree and Christian nation. 
,- . Hie World presents no other instance 
a = Sach oppression, so niaintained by 
Notion Dae} x nih and physical force of such 
“MOltants of how oe ved people of the Union, the 
hot water by oC States, are kept in continual 
hase of the A us read of servile insurrections. 
Pretion ne asses _— are corrupted by their false 
sake of uni me jailors of the south. For the 
vith the slaveholders, they are obliged 
chattels, iM retaining possession of bis human 
Th 8 
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t of the people of the United States, give to Louis Kos- 


slavery, is liable to be summoned, onder 
fine of one thousand dollars and i: for 
six months, to assist in the capture. © , him- 
self, might be called upon in this way, immediately 
on landing ; for fagitive slaves are in no part of the 
Union more likely to be parsned than in New York, 
and nowhere is the avery spirit more dot: inant 
than among the merchants and ing men of that 
great city. Cuss, Webster, Clay and Fitimore hold 
their places as nominees of the slavocracy of the 
United States, about 130,000 in number, and who by 
their union, activity, and influence, control the 
destiny and shape the policy of the republic. 

A great portion of the people of the free States will 
welcome Kossuth as he has been welcomed here, 
heartily, spontaneously, disinterestedly ; but her 
statesinen and her rulers will only try, as the Amer- 
ican phrase is, ‘to make capital out of him, and to 
hide, under a pretence of zeal fur a great foreigner 
and his cause, their own hostility to impartial liberty 
at home. ; 

It is of the atmost consequence to M. Kossuth’s 


true fame, and Earopean influence, that he should | 


be aware of this state of things, that for the sak. of 
a hollow support from the main pillars of Ameiican 
slavery, he should not withhold his indignant protest 
against the oppression practised in the United States, 
intinitely exceeding the injustice, cruelty, and inso- 
lence of all the crowned heads of Europe. 

_ Let M. Kossuth accept the welcome and the hos- 
pitality of the United States ; let him express his grati- 


‘From the Liberty Bell for 1852. ” 
TO KEOSSUTEH. ear 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
, 
Amupst the roar of public acclamation — 
The tempest-greetings of a mighty throng — 
The cannon's thundering reverberation — 
The civic fete, with toast, and speech, and song — 
The grand * All hail!’ of a rejoicing nation, 
A million times repeated, loud and long — 


I. 
Can one lone voice, all tremulous with feeling, 
Be heard by thee, O glorified Kossuts, 
To ail thy noblest attributes appealing, 
As one who knows Oppression’s bitter fruit; 
And to thy listening ear the truth revealing, 
When sycophants and cowards all are mute? 


lil. 
My claims for audience thou wilt not discredit, 
For they are based on kindred love of Right}; 
And as for Liberty, world-wide to spread it, 
I, too, have suffered outrage, scorn and slight; 
Known what the dungeon is, yet not to dread it, 
And still am zealous in the moral fight. 





tude forthe kindness he receives, and his hope for 
future assistance to the cause of liberty in Europe ; 
but let him not ignore American slavery. Let him, | 
on the contrary, resolutely protest against it, and | 
evince that his consistency and his moral courage are | 
equal to his talents and his illastrious reputation.— 
True, he may thus lose some of his fair-weather | 
friends, and the goud-will of those who would cover 
their own shame by the help of his great name ; but 
he will exalt himself to a height of tnoral sublimity 
and heroisin rarely equalled among men. Let him} 
raise his powerful voice in behalf of three millions | 
of patriots in a land of freedom. Let him do so for| 
the sake of the oppressor as wel! as the oppressed. 
In his career in Hungary, his captivity, his return, | 
his arrival in England, and his course while there, he | 
has lind no warmer sympathizer, no more delighted 
adinirer than myself. I visited England merely to| 
see him and listen to his voice, and I shall exceed- | 
ingly rejoice if he withstand any temptation to join | 
in wita the oppressors of the most pelted and down- 
trodden race on earth, for the sake of any conceiv- | 
able help these tyrants can or may hold out to the | 
trampled nations of Europe. Let him not do evil that 
good may come. } 
1 am confident that these considerations cannot | 
fail to strike you, and I therefore rely upon your | 
bringing them before M. Kossuth, with that earnest- 
ness which their importance to his reputation for | 
consistency, fearlessness, and fidelity to liberty, de- | 
mands, I am, very respectfully, yours, 


RICHARD D. WEBB. 


te" In behalf of the entire colored popwiation of 
the country, ‘peeled, meted out and trodden under 
foot,’ we proffer their warmest thanks to their philan- 
thropie friend and advocate in Dublin, for thus com- 
mending them to the sympathy and remembrance of 
the great Hungarian fugitive from Austrian tyranny. 
Whether Kossuth ever saw this letter, we are not | 
informed; but we have no doubt that he saw it, or | 





at least that the substance of it was communicated to | 
him. Alas! for the result. 
' 





The Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 
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BOSTON, DEC. 19, 1851. | 
KOSSUTH FALLEN! © ——~ | 


The die is cast, 


slavery question in the United States. 


be deaf, dumb, and blind, in regard to it! Like 


“~ 
All speculation is now at an end, } 
/ as to the position Kosscru means to maintain on the Y X. 
He means to [Ps law the fugitives from stripes and fetters, 


IV. 
Thou dreaded foe of Austrian oppression, 
With earnest love of liberty imbued, 
Since though America’s strong intercession, 
Thy liberation has at last ensued, 
"T is meet thou comest here to give expression 
To thy sincere and heartfelt gratitude. 
ae F 
But, while thy obligation thus admitting, 
O let it not thy generous soul ensnare ! 
Act thou, while here, a manly part, befitting 
Thy name and fame as one to do and dare, 
Whate’er the peril of the hour, — acquitting 
Thyself right valiantly, a champion rare. 
VL. 
Is it for thee to deal in glowing fiction ? 
To call this land great, glorious and free? 
To take no note of its sad dereliction 
From all that constitutes true liberty ? 
To feel upon thy spirit no restriction 
By aught that thou canst learn, or hear, or see? 


VIL 
While this republic thou art warm'y thanking, 

For aiding thee once more to breathe free air, 
Three million slaves their galling chains are clanking, 
Heart-broken, bleeding, crushed beyond compare, 
At public sale with swine and cattle ranking, 

The wretched victims of complete despair! 


Vill. 
The government that thou art now extolling, 
As well-deserving measureless applause, 
By its strong arm these millions are enthralling, 
And persecuting those who plead their cause : 
O, rank hypocrisy, and guilt appalling ! 
Like Drgo’s code, in blood are writ its laws. 


IX. 
For ‘tis by law the father, son, and brother, 
Know nought of filial or parental ties; 
By law the sister, daughter, wife, and mother, 
Must claim no kindred here beneath the skies ; 
All, at the fiendish bidding of another 
Their God-given rights must basely sacrifice. 


Who seek, like thee, a refuge safe and sure 


recreant Father Matuew, to subserve his own pur-| From murderous tyrants and their vile abettors, 


poses, and secure the favor of a slaveholding and} 


slave-breeding people, he skulks—he dodges—he } 
. . . { 
| plays fast and loose—he refuses to see any stain on | 


the American character, any inconsistency in pre- | 
tending to adore liberty and at the same time mul- | 


tiplying human beings for the auction block and the! 
slave shambles! Itis not for him to * meddle’ with | 
any tning in this country—not even so far as to ex- 

press an opinion—O no! Buthe enforces it upon us | 
as a religious duty, to interpose nationally for the lib- | 
eration of Ilungary, by threatening Austria and Rus- | 
sia, thatif they do not stand aloof, and let the Hun- 
gurians do as they please in the management of theit | 
own affairs, we willadd to our threats blows, and let | 
slip the dogs of war! Beautiful consistency! 0, | 
this is pitiable ! j 
' 


In addition to reiterated declarations in his speeches, 


since he landed at New York, that he did not mean 
to get * entangled’ in any of ovr domestic affairs—in- | 
cluding our precious * domestic institution,” s_LaveRY 
—he has published the following brief but significant | 
| 


| 


Address, the meaning of which needs no elucidation, 
either at the North or the South. It is a palpable 


pro-slavery dodge. 


KOSSUTH’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE 
OP THE UNITED STATES. 


Having come to the United States to avail my- 
self, for the cause of my country, of the sympathy 
which | had reason to believe existed in the heart 
of the nation, | found it my duty to declare, in the 
first moments of my arrival, that it is my mission to 
plead the independence of Hungary and the liberty 
of the European Continent, before the great Repub- 
lic of the United States. My principle in this re- 
spect is, that every nation has the sovereign right to 
dispose of its own domestic affairs, without any for- 
eign interference ; that I, therefore, shal! not med- 
die with any domestic concerns of the United States, 
and that l expect it from all the friends of my cause, 
not to do any thing in respect to myself, that could 
throw difficulties in my way, and, while expressing 
sympathy forthe cause, would injure it. 

{t is with regret that I must feel the necessity of 
againmaking that appeal to the public opinion of 
this country, and particularly to those who profess 
themselves to be the friends of my cause, to give 
one proof of their sympathy by avoiding every step 
which might entangle me into difficulties in respect 
to that rule, which [ have adopted, and which I again 
declare to be my leading principle, viz: not to mix, 
and not to be mixed up with whatever domestic con- 
cerns or party questions. L. KOSSUTH. 

New York, Dec. 12, 1851. 


What ! with more than three millions of the peo- 
ple in the United States clanking their fetters in his 
ear, possessed as property, and herded with brutes, 
has Kossuth not a word of sympathy to give them— 
not one rebuke to bestow upon this guiltiest of all 
oppressive nations? No! And yetit is but one word, 
but one rebuke, from his lips,that the enslaved and their 
friends ask! Forcibly does the Hon. E, L. Keyes, 
editor of the Dedham Gazette, say—‘ Kossuth has de- 
cided that he will take no part, nor even allude to the 
great crime which curses our country far more infa- 
mously than Hapsburg curses Hungary; but he will 
find, before he leave«, that we need his assistance as 
much as he does ours, and that he cannot obtain 
ours until we shall be relieved of an oppression more 
galling and tyrannical than that of Haynau.” 

For an illustration of the performance of ‘the play 
of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted by spe- 
cial request,’ see on our last page an account of an 
interview with Kossuth by a Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and also by a 
delegation of colored citizens, together with their ad- 
dresses and his replies. 





Tur Resotvtion or Wetcome to Kossutn. The 
following is the resolution introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. Seward, and adopted, after a protracted dis- 
cussion, by a vote of 39 to 6 :— 


‘Be it resolved, &c., That in the name 


suth a cordial welcome to the capitol and the country, 
and that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
him by the President of the United States.” 





In the House of Representatives it passed, 118 to 16. 


Are hunted over mountain, plain and moor; 
Dragged back to slavery, as absconding debtors, 
To toil, like brutes, while life and strength endure. 
XI 
By law, ‘tis criminal the slave to pity, 
To give him food and shelter from his foes ; 
For him no hiding-place in town or city; 
He must be hunted wheresoe’er he goes; 


And they are branded as a vile banditti, 
Who for his freedom nobly interpose! 


XII. 


Behold what scenes are in our courts transpiring ! 
Behold on trial placed the good and brave 
For disobedience to the law requiring 
That he whom God made free should be a slave! 
Arraigned as traitors with a zeal untiring, 
And, if convicted, hurried to the grave ! 


XII. 
Thou hast proclaimed, in tones like ringing clarion, 
That freedom is the gift of God to all; 
That as a man, not as a mere Hungarian, 
In its defence thou 'It bravely stand or fall; 
For Jew and Greek, for Scythian and Barbarian, 
Alike are summoned by its trumpet-call, 
XIV. 
I take thee at thy word, out-spoken hero! 
Forget not those who are in bondage here; 
For our humanity now stands at zero, 
And threatens utterly to disappear ; 
Rebuke each merciless plantation Nero ; 
Reprove our land in accents loud and clear! 
XV. 
While praising us wherein we are deserving, 
Tell us our faults, — expose our crime of crimes ; 
Be as the needle to the pole unswerving, 
And true to Freedom's standard in all climes ; 
Thus many a timid heart with courage nerving 
To meet the mighty conflict of the times. 


XVI. 
Say slavery is a stain upon our glory, 
Accursed of Heaven, and by the earth abhorred ; 
Show that our soil with negro blood is gory, 
And certain are tho judgments of the Lord; 
So shall thy name immortal be in story, 
And thy fidelity the world applaud. 
XVII. 
Yet first, for this, thou shalt be execrated 
By those who now in crowds around she press ; 
Thy visit shall be sternly reprobated ; 
Thy friends and flatterers grow less and less; 
Thy hopes for Hungary be dissipated ; 
. America shall curse thee, and not bless. 
XVII. 


But if, alas! thy country’s sad condition, 
And need of succor, a pretence be made, 
Why from thy lips should fall no admonition, 
Lest she should lose our sympathy and aid ; 
No blessing can attend thy selfish mission — 
The cause of freedom thou wilt have betrayed. 
XIX. 
O, shall the millions here in bondage sighing, 
Branded as beasts, and scourged with bloody whips, 
The ‘ property’ of tyrants God-defying, 
Hear not one word of pity from thy lips? 
O be not dumb, to thy reproach undying — 
And thy great fame save from a dire eclipse! 
XX. 


Courage, Kossuta! Be true —fear not the trial! 
Pluck out thy right eye, and thy right hand lose! 
Though on thy head be poured out every vial, 
To wear a padlock on thy lips refuse! 
And thou shalt gain, through lofty self-denial, 
A brighter crown than all the world can choose. 
Boston, Dec. 10, 1851. : 


{BF Since these lines were written, Kossuth has 
made a dishonorable election. He is a trimmer. 


~ 
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ine % ‘Por the Liberat or. Mant 
™ ¥ 1 AN si AV: to sail 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 
Where the dark Danube proudly runs, 
Mayhap your heart, your hope may be; 
There live your brothers,—noble ones,— 
For whom you crossed the rolling sea. 


Ard many a vine-clad cottage stands, 
And peasant hearts throb aching there; 
You pray, you weep, you lift your hands 
To God,—for life, for light, your prayer. 
You think of your dear sister's form, 
Crushed by the impious Haynau’s blow ; 
Your feelings true, your heart so warm, 
Feel, then, for us, feel for our wo! 


Slaves in the land of Freedom bright, 
Slaves on the wild Missouri’s side, 

And Texan vales in sunny light, 
Slaves on the old Potomac’s tide! 


The lash we feel, the chains we wear,— 
God of the Free! shall Kossuth come, 
Nor strike for us, and empty air 
Pour from his mouth for his lost home? 


Awake! thou burning Magyar soul! 
Strike for thy brother slaves in view ! 
Then calmly shall the ocean roll, 
Nor vex thy heart, so warm and true. 


Where are our wives ?—to torture sold ! 
Kidnapped our children,—love disgraced! 
Hope, home, affection, all for gold 
At once torn out, and life effaced. 


O Kossuth! Magyar! Man, at last! 
Betray us not, nor let there be 

Our curses lingering on thy pas*, 
Our hate a household thing for thee. 


Are we not men ?—are vre not slaves ? 
By the dark Danube there's no more: 
Thy brothers found right glorious graves 

Along his wild, romantic shore : 


And we would die—but galls the chain; 
Die—but in prisons foul our lot; 

By inches killed, the wretch’s pain, 
Who, dying, lives by all forgot. 


Strike, then, for us, with thought and prayer, 
God give thee power, most noble heart! 
Nor waste thy words on empty air, 
But, flying slave, take the slave's part ! 
cnet Tinemetlliea sth aainiieninas 
BLOODHOUNDS TURNING SPANIELS. 
BY SHARPSTICK. 

The city of New York has this month made en- 
thusiastic demonstrations in welcome of Kossuth. 
The same city last year mobbed the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Now, Kossuth’s obvious merit is, 
that he struggled for human liberty, and sacrificed 
ease and the favor of the powerful to promote it. 
The Anti-Slavery Society likewise struggle for hu- 
man liberty, and their sacrifices to promote it are 
neither few nor insignificant. Why, then, is the for- 
mer feasted and flattered, and the latter interrupted 
and insulted? Why do the New Yorkers grasp with 
one hand the palm of the Hungarian patriot, and 
shake the other hand, doubled up, in the faces of the 
Abolition patriots? How can they fork over a few 
doilars of their spare cash to help Eastern runa- 
ways, and subscribe many dollars to harass South- 
ern runaways? How can they (as Greeley express- 
es it) ‘go their length for freedom in Europe, and 
twice their length for bondage in America?—laud a 
white Kossuth to the skies, and almost burn a black 
Kossuth at the stake?’ Is emancipation a good thing 
for foreign serfs, and nota good thing for domestic 
slaves? Does a transfer of five thousand miles give 
moral principle such a jolt as to turn it bottom-side 
up? Isa certain course of conduct glorious on the 
banks of the Danube, and infamous on the banks of 
the Hudson? Cun he be deserving of the highest 
honor who tried to check that woman-whipping, 
child-stealing, fugitive-hunting citizen, Haynau, in 
the clime of the Carpathians, and those be deserving 
of abuse and violence who try to check the woman- 
whipping, child-stealing, fugitive-hunting citizens, 
that out-Haynau Haynau in the clime of the Alle- 
ghanies ? 

The fact is, these Gothamite editors and officers are 
hypocritical. They want to curry favor with the 


worshippers, while defacing her temples and stoning 
her priests. And they imagine—being a shrewd set of 
fellows—that they can hoodwink that feir deity. 
They confidently expect to pass themselves off as 
original, true-blue, dyed-in-the-wool disciples of hers. 
They reckon that the oiliness of their present words 
will make her forget the ruthlessness of their late 
deeds; that she is as easily reconciled as the God of 
Calvinism, who, if merely prayed to in Christ's name, 
snatches the vilest sinner from hell's jaws in a twink- 
ling. But I think she won’t be propitiated by any 
such mock ceremony as getting up an occasional 
‘hurrah’ over an Old World apostle of human rights. 
She will tell them, with a stern brow and a piercing 
voice, to do whatever lies in their power to assist the 
New World apostles of human rights first, or they 
have no business in herchurch. Active, living good- 
ness, and not mumbling a dead creed, is her chief re- 
quirement of membership. Toasting and banquet- 
ing and saying smooth sentences to Louis Kossuth 
won't be regarded as acceptable service from those 
who were engaged in seizing and chaining and passing 
harsh sentences on Her.ry Long. 

LABORS IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Norway, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
December 8th, 1851. } 
Frienp Garrison,— 

After leaving Boston, on Friday, Nov. 28, we ar- 
rived at Rockton, Herkimer county, New York, on 
the 29th, and were met by our friend .Griffin, who 
conducted us (Parker Pillsbury and myself) to the 
house of Joab Petrie, where we found an excellent 
home, among the truest of friends, during our stay in 
the place. We staid here two days, and held four 
tolerably well attended meetings. At our third ses- 
sion, Judge Beardsly attempted to get up some little 
opposition to the Convention, by making a speech of 
about an hour's length, in which he endeavored to 
show that the ‘read, write and cypher’ folks of Mas- 
sachusetts need not send their agents to New York to 
teach the New Yorkers their duty, religiously or po- 
litically, touching slavery; and told us frankly, we 
had better go home and mind our own business. 
The Judge is a Hunker Democrat, and, of course, felt 
very much disturbed; but on his taking his seat, 
Parker arose, and disposed of the subject, man and 
all, (he being only a judge and lawyer,) in a very 
summary manner, occupying not more than one min- 
ute, and bringing down loud cheers from all parts of 
the house; the judge, at the same time, rendering all 
possible assistance by making himself scarce, not 
even etopping to put on his hat or cloak until he had 
got out of the way of the ‘ read, write and cypher’ 
boys of Massachusetts. Thus the matter ended tri- 
umphantly. 

On Monday. Dec. Ist, by the aid of Zenas Brock~- 
ett, we reached Manheim, where we held an evening 
meeting in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

December 2d, after passing a very pleasant night 
at the anti-slavery home of Z. Brackett, we journeyed 
to Brockett’s Bridge, where we spent two days, and 
held four very interesting meetings in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Thanks are due to-our friends 
Brockett, Spofford, Faville, Hewett, and. families, for 
their kindness tous and aid tothe cause. 

December 4th, we passed on to Salisbury Centre, 


where we found but very little sympathy, and that), 









eerste PR 


rowdyish, uncivil, and fiendish in his conduc:, 

the pro-slavery church members present (excepting 
a few Methodists, who were among the rowdies) 
hung their heads for shame; exhibiting, to my mind, 
one of the most extraordinary cases of total depravi- 
ty that ever came under my observation. The meet- 
ing was thus broken up—Parker not having spoken 
at all—and we left the people (excepting our friends) 
to reflect upon-their own misconduct. 

On the 6th of December, by the aid of Trueman 
and Thomas Cole, we journeyed to Norway, where 
we held four successive meetings in the Presbyterian 
Church. In this place, we found some good friends, 
and many others who were disposed to take the sub- 
ject fully into consideration. 

On Sunday, we had a goodly number of church 
members at our meeting during the day, many of them 
feeling dissatisfied with their position. At the same 
time that sinners, in the Methodist and Baptist 
churches of the village, were inquiring what they 
should do to be saved from the vengeance of a sec- 
tarian God, and admitted to their churches, there 
were church members at the anti-slavery meeting, 
inquiring what they should do to be saved from the 
coming destruction of the American Church. More 





hereafter. Yours for the right, 
LEWIS FORD. 
THE EIGHTEENTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 
AT ASSEMBLY HALL, 


OVER THE DEPOT OF THE WORCESTER 
RAIL ROAD, 
(ALBANY STREET,) 
Opened on THURSDAY, Decemper 18, at 11 o’clk, 
A. M. 


The Committee have much pleasure in announcing 
to their friends, that it has never before been in their 
power to present so varied and beautiful a collection 
of articles as on the present occasion. Owing to in- 
creased exertions on the part of friends in Great Brit- 
ain, and the residence of several of our Committee on 
the Continent, we trust that the Bazaar of the pres- 
ent year will, in utility, variety and beauty, surpass 
all its predecessors. 

We will enumerate a few of the articles, premising 
that we are prevented, by want of time, from giving 
a more elaborate description :— 

Sofa, Carriage, Toilet, Elbow and Pin Cushions, of 
every description, silk, velvet, merino, richly em- 
broidered and plain; the Scotch Shawls heretofore 
so much admired for their beauty and fineness, in- 
cluding one sent from Edinburgh for exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace; every variety of Berlin wool Work, 
knitted, netted and crochetted, for ladies’ and chil- 
dren's wear; Scarfs, Caps and Handkerchiefs, knitted 
Boots, Shoes and Stockings, for children, of every va- 
riety and color; children’s Dresses, in silk, calico and 
merino, the latter plain and richly embroidered ; 
Cloaks and Bonnets, exquisite Honiton Lace, Dolls, 
plain and in costume; very beautiful Affghan Blan- 
kets, of all sizes; Tidies, of all descriptions, some in 
entirely new styles; Table Covers in silk patch work, 
Aprons of silk and satin, plain and embrodered: Bas- 
ket Work of several descriptions, including some of 
great fineness and beauty, contributed by the inmates 
of the Blind Asylum in England; ladies’ and chil, 
dren's Polkas, Garden Chairs, or Camp Stools; em- 
broidered Covers for chairs and ottomans, exquisite 
Swiss Wood Work, Bohemian Glass, drawings in 
crayons and water colors, Portraits and Autographs 
of distinguished Individuals, rare Spanish Books, con- 
tributed by B. B. Wiffin; every variety of De La 
Rues’ celebrated Stationery; Bog Oak Ornaments, 
Articles in Papier Mache, Ornaments in Ivory and 
Roman Pesrl; Paintings on Ivory, Perfumery, For- 
eign Confectionery, Fancy Soaps, and a great assort- 
ment of useful clothing. 

We refer our readers to the article below for a de- 
scription of one of the most costly and magnificent 
articles that the Bazaar contains, the folding Screen 
from Leeds. ‘I'o see this, were alone a sufficient in- 
ducement to visit the Bazaar. 

The Liverty Bell, containing articles from the pens 
of distinguished writers, both foreign and American, 





Goddess of Liberty, and be recognised as her true will be published on the morning of the 18th. 


ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

LYDIA D. PARKER, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
HELEN £, GARRISON, 
LOUISA LORING, 

ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
HENRIETTA. SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
ELIZABETH A. COTTON, 





Extract of a letter from an English friend. 
A few of the chief interesting points and figures in 
the large Screen contributed by the Leeds Ladies, 
for the Boston Anti-Slavery Bazaar—Oct., 1851. 


The four little impersonations of the Seasons are 
from statues of the Queen's children, (Victoria’s,) 
taken in those characters by * Mary Thornycroft.’ 
Winter, the Prince of Wales; Spring, the Princess 
Alice; Summer, the Princess Royal; Autumn, the 
Prince Alfred. 

The two large groups containing the blind figures 
arc of Belisarius. ' 

‘The Young Gardeners,’ from a painting by an 
English artist. 

* The Chocolate Girl,’ from the Dresden Gallery. 

‘The Nymph of the Waterfall,’ from a painting by 
D. Maclise. 

‘ The Grape Gathering of Capu,’ from a painting by 
Rudolf Lehmann. [This is a single female figure.] 

‘John Knox administering the Sacrament,’ from 
an unfinished painting by Sir D. Wilkie. : 

‘Titian in his Study,’ from a painting by Robert 
Fleury. 

‘Cupid Disarmed,’ from a painting by W. Hilton. 

Hogarth's Laughing Audience. 

‘Lady Jane Peel,’ for obtaining permission to en- 
grave whom, Sir Thos. Lawrence received £150. 

Many of the above are selected from the Art Un- 
ion. 

The following description of the Screen was given by 
a visitor:— 

‘On entering the room, what a confused mass of 
beauties are spread before us!—confused for an in- 
stant, but examination soon discloses order amid ap- 
parent carelessness, arrangement where all seems left 
to chance. When I tell you that you behold, on one 
surface, the veiled Egyptian, the elegant Parisienne, 
the lovely English woman, in all the charms of do- 
mestic life, the cathedrals and college edifices ef Eng- 
land, together with the most recent edifices of the 
Me:ropolis of England, and the principal and prince- 
ly cities of the provinces, the marble representations 
of all that has charmed the ages, from Diana down 
to the children of Her Majesty; the cottage homes of 
England, and the lordly seats of her nobility; the 
dances of the foreign peasantry, and the manly games 
of our own yeomanry; her Majesty, (Queen Victo- 
ria,) néw surrounded by her Ministry, now relaxing 
at the Opera, and now amid the caresses of her fami- 
ly; the winner at the principal horse races, and the 
lady riding in the parks; together with birds, beasts, 
buffaloes, fairies and fairy-like ladies; all displayed 
on the richest scarlet and blue, you may imagine that 
| you have before you a melee, capable of interesting 








> cannot bting to the temple 
dove, or a young pigeon, 

When you aro forbidden by the laws of your coun- 
try to give bread to the weary one fleeing from bon- 
dage, seek other outlets to your charity; send food to 
the Anti-Slavery Bazaar, and it shall be sold for his 
benefit, and in this way aid and comfort him. Contri- 
butions from every article that is found upon your ta- 
ble, in your cellars and larders, will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and made over to the slave's account. 

The history of the past year ought not to weaken 
your endeavors, but nerve you, rather, for greater 
efforts. Women can do much; evon the most hum- 
ble can at least set apart something from their skill 
and toil, for this cause; and if they have kept them- 
selves informed of the conflict that isnow going on be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery—if they see Slavery 
every where rampant in our country, they will be 
giad thus to manifest their sympathy with the wrong- 
ed, and their appreciation of the right. 

As many of the anti-slavery ladies, who have here- 
tofore contributed refreshments very liberally to the 
Boston Bazaar, may this year, on account of their 
proximity to Worcester, pour in their streams of be- 
nevolence upon the heart of the Commonwealth, the 
Fair at Worcester being nearly simultaneous with the 
one in Boston, it is hoped that other individuals and 
towns, who are nearer the latter, or brought near by 
railroads, will pour their charitable contributions into 
Boston, the heart of the anti-slavery enterprise. 
From them, an extra supply will be expected of milk, 
butter, cheese, cakes, cold meats, pies, coffee, tea, su- 
gar, bread, apples, candies; &e. &e., for the loud calls 
of the Boston REFRESHMENT TABLE. 

suiehelvetith~ortwies 
RALLY TO THE BAZAAR FOR THE RES- 

CUE OF THE BLACK HUNGARIANS OF 

AMERICA, AND THE FLYING KOSSUTHS 

PURSUED BY BLOODHOUNDS! !! 

te The Anti-Slavery Bazaar is now open in the 
grand Assembly Hallin Albany Street. It presents 
(besides the most brilliant attractions) a true test of 
the actual amount of genuine sympathy that is felt 
in this section for down-trodden humanity. Swell its 
receipts to an unprecedented sum by your donations 
and purchases, O friends of liberty, without regard to 
complexional distinctions! Do aut rou can ! 
$e 

OUR FRIENDS IN THE CITY AND COUN-. 
TRY, who kave any spare clothing, suitable for the 
necessities of those whom this nation robs and op-- 
presses, will please remember that we have frequent 
calls from this class of persons. Any. articles of 
either men’s or women’s wearing apparel may be sent 
to the anti-slavery office, 21 Cornhill. 

Two Men are here, who desire to obtain places for 
the winter. One of them is qualified to do out-of- 
doors work generally; the other is accustomed . to 
in-door work. Early application is desirable. 

SEPT OS cp 

Tue Cxristiana Treason Triats ABANDONED.~- 
The treason trials at Philadelphia were brought to an 
abrupt termination by the rendition of a verdict of 
Nor Guitry in the case of Castner Hannaway. The 
jury were absent but a few moments. 

In the Cirenit Court, Dee. 12th, application was 
made for the discharge of all the prisoners in custody 
for being concerned in the Christiana riot. The Dis- 
trict Attorney announced that all will be held to an- 
swer the minor offence of misdemeanor, and those 
against whom detainers have been entered by the 
authorities of Lancaster county, will be sent there 
to take their trials for murder, or to await such action 
as may be determined on, The District Attorney 
said he was determined distinctly to test the question 


whether a refusal to aid the officers was not such @ 
forcible resistance to the law as is recognised by it: 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 

NEW SERIES. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Saturday Evening ard Sunday, Dec. 20 and 21. 
In connection with meeting of Old Colony Anti- 

Slavery Society See Notice. 
GEORGETOWN, (Essex Co.) 

Saturday Evening and Sunday, Dec. 27 and 28. 


This meeting will be attended by George W. Pat- 
nam, and Alonzo J. Grover, Agents of the Massachu- 
setts A. S, Society. 





OLD COLONY A. 8, SOCIETY. 


FOREFATHERS' DAY! 

‘rhe approaching anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Forefathers will be celebrated by the mem- 
bers and friends of the Old Colony A. 8, Society, in 
Old Plymouth, on the 20th and 21ist of December, 
1851. ‘The abolitionists of Plymouth County have, in 
their celebrations of this eventful day heretofore, 
made the occasion one of deep and stirring interest, 
and worthy of the heroic deeds of their Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. The present meeting will, undoubtedly, be of 
equal interest and importance, All persons, without 
distinction of sect or party, are invited to meet with 
us, and take part in our deliberations. Abolitionists 
throughout the State are particularly invited to be 
present. 

‘The following persons have engaged to be present : 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, Charles L. Remond, C. C. Burleigh, N. 
H. Whiting, and James N. Buffum. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Bricuam, Secretary. 
South Abington, Nov. 30, 1851. 


te" The pay—the occasion—the onsect—should 
not these suffice to summon at Plymouth Rock, like a 
strong bugle-blast, the friends of impartial liberty 
throughout Plymouth and the neighboring Counties ? 
Who needs to be quickened in a crisis like this? O 
for a double portion of the fearless, self-sacrificing, 
indomitable spirit of the Mayflower Pilgrims, to aid 
and strengthen us in our protracted struggle with the 
demoniacal Slave Power of our country ! 

The train leaves the Old Colony Depot, in Boston, 
on Saturday, at half past 8 o'clock, A. M., and at half 
pas! 4, P. M. There will be no extra train, and no 
reduction of fare. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 
te” Grorce W. Putnam and Atonzo J. Grover, 
Agents of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
are now in Essex County, and will hold evening 
meetings at the times and places indicated below :-— 


Hamilton, igen f December 19. 
Topsfield, Tuesday, « 23. 
Ipswich, Wednesday, “ 24. 
Rowley, Thursday, vs 25, 

and at Geo on Saturday evening, and through 


rgetown 
the day Sunday, 27 and 28. 
—_—_[_[_[_— 
TO THE LADIES. 


F Geaca the many improvements of the day, the 
one for the better promotion of female comfort in 
a most critical period of life occupies ® prominent 
at Those ladies who regard comfort, pe fear 
elieacy, as worthy of their attention, will be p 
to learn that their wants can be a' toby — 
MRS. M. CHOATE, 

MIDWIFE AND PHYSICIAN, . 
an educated practitioner, and a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Female Medical School. 

She will also attend to diseases peculiar to her sex, 
and spare no pains to render herself attentive and 
skilful in her profession. 

[a No. 20 Bennet street, Boston, . 

December 19 tf 


Phrenology. 
DR.N. WHEELER 
W in <a. as Uhnguian Tact, Chepende PORS. 
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For the Liberator. 
THE NEGRO. 


BY W. HATHAWAT- 
No spot where the black man can live, 
No shelter to which he can flee; 
No home that protection can give, 
In all this wide iand of the free ; 
No mountain, no hillock or glen, 
No island, no valley or plain, 
Where Negroes may stand up as men, 
Where Blacks are not bound with achain. 


No refuge for them but the grave, 
No help but the rest of the tomb ; 
The Negro is ever a slave, 
His sun ever shrouded in gloom. 
The winds of the South bear his groan, 
The breeze of the North bears his sigh, 
He has neither friends nor a home, 
But Home and the Friend that’s on high. 


But, Afric, brood not o’er the past, 
Gaze into the future afar, 
Though darkness be over it cast, 
Beyond, there is beaming a star. 
Thou shortly shalt see it arise, 
To brighten thy earth with its blaze, 
To scatter the gloom of thy skies, 
And bring to thee halcyon days. 


Though God is a being of love, 
His justice to man shall not cease ; 
Thy prayers have ascended above, 
And thon shalt have answers of peace. 
But woe to the nation whose laws 
Have given no comfort nor rest, 
When God shall remember the cause 
Of those who are sorely oppressed ! 
Lockport, N. Y., Dec, 5, 1851. 
————— 
EKOSSsUTH.* 
BY J, G. WHITTIER. 


W. H. 


Type of two mighty continents! combining 

The strength of Europe with the warmth and glow 
Of Asian song and prophecy—the shining 

Of Orient splendors over Northern snow ! 
Who shall receive him ? Who, unblushing, speak 
Welcome to him, who, while he strove to break 
The Austrian’s chain from Magyar necks, struck off, 
At the same blow, the fetters of the serf, 
And reared the altar of his father-land 

On the broad base of justice, and thereby 
Lifting to Heaven a pure and honest hand, 

Mocked not the God of Battles with a lie! 
Who shall be Freedom's mouth-piece ? Who shull give 
Her welcoming cheer to the Great Fugitive? 
Not he, who, all her sacred trusts betraying, 
Is scourging back to Slavery’s hel! of pain 
The swarthy Kossuths of our land again! 
Not he, whose utterance now, from lips designed 
The bugle-march of Liberty to wind, 
And call her hosts beneath the breaking light— 
The keen revecille of her morn of fight— 
Is but the deep bass of the blood-hound’s baying, 
The brute’s hoarse how! behind the bondman’s flight! 
Oh! for the tongue of him who lies at rest 

In Quincy's shade of patrimonial trees, 
Last of the Puritan Tribunes, and the best! 

To lend a voice to Freedom's sympathies, 
And hail the coming of the noblest guest 
That Old World Wrong has given the Young World 

of the West! 





* It can scarcely be necessary to say, that there are 
elements in the character and history of the great 
Hungarian leader eminently worthy of the admiration 
of even those who question the expediency and right- 
fulness of an appeal to the sword for the redress of 
political wrongs. 

<p - 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
A WELCOME TO KOSSUTEH. 
Once in an age a mind appears, 
That seems by will of Heaven ordained 
To gather in the thoughts of years, 
And show to man what man hath gained. 


And, be he martyr at the stake, 

Or hero on the well-fought field, 
Millions do battle for his sake, 

And know not to retreat or yield. 


But, gaining on the Future still, 
Old errors fall before their way— 

Like clouds before the sun, until 
The morning broadens into day, 


Such was our Washington, who stood 
Before mankind, with purpose high, 

And showed them how to carve the good 
From forth the age then rolling by. 


Since his, no name in patriot ranks 
Hath shown with milder, steadier ray, 
Nor more deserved the bondman’s thanks, 
Than his who is our guest to-day. 


A welcome, then, to our free land, 
Unto the Magyar, tried and true! 

Though foiled himself, the good he planned 
The Future yet shall carry through ! 
—_——_ 

From the Evening Post. 

KOSSUTH. 

BY JAMES LINEN. 

Give the Magyar a welcome, ye sons of the free, 
Since his life is devoted, O Freedom, to thee ! 

Bless the hero that comes to her blood-purchased soil, 
Where no king can enslave, and no tyrant despoil.(1) 


Che Liberator. 





Exercises of the Ladies’ Department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, August 26th, 1851. 
‘I saw her upon — 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death. 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
Yo warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’ 
WoxpswortH. 
Hans Cuxttian Anerson tells a beautiful and 
richly significant story of ‘The Ugly Duck,’ that 
was so frightfully homely in her personal appearance 
that other ducks declined associating with her. So, 
after a few weeks’ life of uncomfortable disquiet, 
and trials that painfully lacerated her tender sensi- 
bilities, she resolved to Jeave home and seek fortune 
elsewhere. Accordingly, one day she set out, and 
patiently pursued her journey until nightfall, when, 
worn and weary with the fatigue and ‘dust of trav- 
el,’ she found herself before the open door of a small 
hut, and humbly asked admittance. She was kindly 
received and hospitably entertained. The inmates 
of the hut proved to be a cat, a hen, and an old lady. 
After a good night's repose, the little duck awoke 
inuch refreshed. In the morning, as she was stand- 
ing looking out of the open door, she observed that, 
at a little distance off, a river of clear, sparkling wa- 
ter rolled by. Then, turning to the hen, with a 
countenance all beaming with enthusiastic joy, as if 
it was in her nature to expect sympathy, she an- 
nounced her desire to have the luxury of a swim | 
upon its delightful surface, already fluttering her 
wings in glad anticipation. Whereupon, the hen, 
with a look of unbounded surprise, and with digni- 
fied gravity of deportment, declared she had never | 
in her life heard any one talk in such style before ; | 
and that, for impropriety and absurdity, it excecded | 
any thing which had come to her knowledge. She) 
entreated the little duck not to think of any such ex: | 
traordinary conduct, especially while with them, ‘It 
would be a town talk’—* People would think her| 
crazy ’—‘She would bring odium upon the whole | 
family.’ ‘You don't sec,’ continued the hen, ‘the | 
cat, nor the old lady, to say nothing of myself, behav- 
ing in that kind of way.’ *Q, but,’ put in the little 
duck, ‘it is so delightful to feel the clear water splash- | 
ing and tossing and sparkling over my head and | 
wings. My whole nature craves it.” ‘Nonsense,’ | 
replied the hen, ‘it is all ridiculous, romantic non- 
sense. JHesides, don’t you know that it is very im- 
pertinent and unbecoming in a little duck like you, of | 
such short experience of life, !o set up to have any | 
opinion of your own upon the subject. Look at the 
cat and the old lady, to say nothing of myself. You} 
don’t hear any of us wishing to go into the water.’ | 
And then the story goes on, informing us how, in| 
after life, the ugly (and, to the hen, ultra) little duck, | 
comes out a large, beautiful, white swan! | 


| 
| 


To our minds, this hen not inaptly represents that 
class of persons, who, through misapprehension, and 
entire want of appreciation of the wants and necessi- | 
ties of woman’s nature, gravely assume to mark out | 
her sphere, and limit the boundaries of her action, | 
Woman, in attempting to assume the responsibilities | 
of an individual—in attempting to emancipate her- | 
self from long-cherished dependence upon her broth- | 
er, has been greatly misunderstood and misrepresent- | 


ed, «8 being antagonistic to man. Antagonism to 
man is no part of the woman's rights reformer’s doc- 
trines, They hold that every influence that increases 
the strength of her mind—that every influence that | 
broadens the sphere of her activities, adds a propor- 
tional strength and breadth to the mind and action of | 
There is no clashing among all the higher and! 


All are in grand | 


man. 
nobler interests of man and woman. 
and beautiful consonance and harmony with each! 
other, The well-being und clevation of one are mu- | 
tually dependent upon those of the other; and if re- | 
Straint is imposed upon either in any department of | 


being, just so much of the life and energy of the oth- | 


er is crippled in the same or some other department | 
of his being. All human interests are identical. In| 


the words of James Russell Lowell— 
. . } 
* Lahoring man and laboring woman 
Have one glory, and one shame ; 
Every thing that ’s done inhuman 
Injures all of them the same.’ 


wy | . | 
That prevalent opinions and customs are highly un- | 


favorable to the moral and intellectual development | 
of woman, is the dawning sentiment of all the libe- | 
ral and philanthropic minds of theage. True culture, | 
in woman as in man, consists in the full and free de- 
velopment of individual character, regulated by indi- 
vidual perception of what is true and of what is 
good. This individual responsibility is rarely ac- 
knowledged, even by the most refined, as necessary to 
the spiritual progress of woman. I once heard an 
* Address to Ladies,’ that illustrated this idea. The 
speaker said many beautiful things. He most elo- 
quently urged us to self-improvement—to mental and 
moral progress. He reminded us that though our 
spheres were humble and obscure, yet we need not 
consider any amount of culture superfluous; that 
even the talents of an archangel might be all em- 
ployed in the most retired and secluded life—so 
priceless and invaluable is the life of immortal mind. 
But the incentive, the motive to all this was, the pos- 
sibility that we might, one day, become serviceable to 
great men! Might be the sister of an Oliver Crom- 
well!—the mother of a Washington! Now, if such 
reasoning were addressed to young men, the insult 
and absurdity would be manifest at once. Imagine 





Give the Magyar a welcome with heart and with hand, 
Where each man is a monarch who lives in the land; 
Let him feel that the flag which floats o’er him in! 
pride, 
Wraps the brave in its starry folds, graceful and wide. 
Though he comes not in pomp, though he comes not 
in power, 
To be gazed at by crowds for a brief passing hour, 
There's a halo around him, a spell in his name, 
That may yet the down-trodden of Europe inflame. 
Though he hears not the drum and the bugle of war, 
Let the winds waft the shouts of his welcome afar ; 
They may wake the hushed spirit of Freedom again, 
And her songs be re-echoed on mountain and plain. 


Hard on Hungary's neck rests the Autocrat’s heel; 
Deep in Hungary's heart reeks the Austrians steel ; 
Her people are crushed, and her banners are riven, — 
Oh! why sleep the bolts of the vengeance of Heaven : 


Perjured monarchs may prate, and their minions de- 
ride 

The soul-strivings of millions with Right on their side ; 

They may stagger with blood like the drunkard with 
wine, 

But where shall their thrones be when freemen com- 
bine? 

Sooner waves of the ocean their murmurs may cease, 

Or the tiger in mercy its victim release, 

Ere the despots of Europe would slacken the yoke 

Till shivered to atoms by Freedom's bold stroke. 


Then, O welcome brave Kossuth, ye favored of earth, 
For he fought like your sires for the land of his birth ; 
May the flame that he kindled unquenchably burn, 
Until Honor and Glory shall hail his return. 


young men urged to mental and moral elevation by 
the hope of one day being father to a Hannah Moore, 
brother to a Harriet Martineau, uncle to a Dorothea 
L, Dix. Not but that it is laudable, and may be one 
of the inspiring motives for either man or woman, to 
aim to be nearly related tothe great and good. I only 
protest against its being set forth as the exclusive 
‘and exceeding great reward’ of woman, The most 
efficient influence in fealizing a true and noble ideal 
of life must be, earnest and living faith in God—in 
the power of truth—in individual immortality. 
Whatever strengthens these is the ‘ very gate of heav- 
en.’ The common burden of humanity, which we all 
have to bear, is to unfold all the capacities of our be- 
ing. We may grow up under the sheltering care of 
parents and of kindred; we may lean on friends; we 
may be amused by acquaintances; we may be made 
happy by those we love; yet to this conclusion do we 
all come at last—that cach one must find out what 
lile is, for himself and for herself. There is a sense in 
which we each mect life alone, as truly as that alone 
we must pass through the ‘sacred trance’ of death. 
No one doubts that man gathers strength and suste- 
nance from his aloneness with the everlasting Father ; 
but somehow or other, it seems to be supposed that 
all the good gifts from God to woman are valueless— 
or, at least, doubtful—unless man is the receiving 
medium. In accordance with this idea, we almost 
every where sce marriage held up as the only object 
of a woman's life. She is constantly exhorted to 
press forward toward the mark for this prize of her 
high calling. A true marriage is beautiful and desi- 
table. I believe, in the millenium, every body will 
be married. Hut now, alas! all outward marriages 
are not real ones, Who of us has not been saddened 
at the spectacle so often presented of artificial union 
in married life—the e:-forced constancy of unsympa- 
thising beings—hearts dying out in the long struggle 
of an uncongenial bond? And who will dare deny 





New York, Dec. 2, 1851. 
(1) Three millions three hundred thousand chattel 
laves in this country, and yet * no tyrant to despoil,* 
_ nd ‘each man is a "TT!—ZEa. Lib. 


that this is one dreadful consequence of the present 


For the Liberator. od and enced as one grand means of immortal 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF WOMAN*|....vement, of educsting the undying spirit.— 
HOOD: Hearts that are warmed in the homes of earth are 

An Ensay read by Savuix Howry, at the Commencement Lest prepared to love God. 


| pleased for the passing hour with mere doll and par- 
| lor ladies, yet it is the intellectual and spiritual wo- 





utterly false estimate of female character and capaci- 
tg pct wh marriage, only so 
far as it does this, is a blessing. It should be regard- 


It isa matter of hopeful promise, that the unequal 
position of woman with regard to property is being 
more and more recognised; and various State Legis- 
latures in this country have attempted to do her jus- 
tice in this respect, with more or less success. Still, 
almost every widow will teli you a tale of legal op- 
pression. Men complain that their veneration, their 
reverence for woman, is awiully shocked when any 
allusion is made to her assuming the care, the re. 
sponsibility of her own property. Like the worship- 
pers of Buddh, the object of their affectionate idolatry 
is disenchanted of its lovely attributes—of the hap- 
piness of its position—of its felicitous exaltation, at 
the mere hint of having any trouble of exertion! 
The Siamese shake their heads, and declare that the 
God of the Christians must be very unhappy, he has 
so much care—so much todoandsceto! But, in the 
words of another, ‘I seek the real, the practical, the 
tangible. I am weary of empty words. Indulgence, 
gallantry, flattery,—these are but gay and sunshine 
courtiers. Grave, sober-eyed justice is worth them all. 
How much is there that is pharisaical in this appear- 
ance-loving age of ours! We strain ata gnat—we 
swallow acamel. Yct it avails nothing now, any more 
than in Jesus’ time, to make clean the outside of the 
cup and platter, while within is all uncleanness. It is 
pitiable, and evinces narrow and distorted views, to 
talk of * reverencing” weakness, either moral, intellec- 
tual or physical ; or to say that * woman is indebted 
for all the gracefulness of her nature to masculine au- 
thority.” ‘The true instincts of the seu! always prefer 
‘angels that excel in strength.’ - Though we may be 


man, full of heroic strength, that enchains our high- 
est esteem and ever during admiration. I know, some 
gentlemen profess to be ‘repulsed and disgusted” by 
intellectual energy and force of understanding (or, as 
they term them, ‘ masculine qualities’) in woman; 
and, as the climax of their disapprobation, aver that 
‘they would not choose such women for wives.’ 
Such men are defective themselves—of perverted ed- 
ucation and gross association. When the world’s 
great reformers seek the aid and counsel of woman, 
they do not feel * repelled’ and * disgusted’ with rea- 
son and judgment in woman. See the noble Wilber- 
force in the British Parliament gratefully acknowl- 
edging his indebtedness to the foree of reasoning and 
clear understanding of Elizabeth Heyrick ; and our 
own beloved Channing conferring in the anti-slavery 
j balls of Boston and Philadelphia with that (to use 
| his own language) * beautiful example of womanhood, 
| Lucretia Mott.’ True intellectual strength, as well as 
moral loveliness, let her be where she may, always 
And not- 
withstanding all the loud talk about the exalted po- 
sition and enviable distinctions conceded to woman in 





surrounds a beautiful woman like a glory. 


this country, she still occupies a degrading and dis- 
graceful stand-point, as the light of coming ages will 
all too surely show. This debarring woman from all 
voice and power and presence in affairs of civil gov- 
ernment, in Senate chambers and Congressional halls, 
is a blunder so great, that it is even now attracting 
the serious and earnest attention of philanthropists, 
philosophers, theologians and metaphysicians, nay, 
even political economists, in the old world and in the 
new. ‘The hour cometh when she shall occupy her 
rightful position there. My heterodoxy of to-day 
will be your orthodoxy of to-morrow. As Mr. Good- 
ell would say, ‘Get rid of the destiny of the world, 
if you can’! 

Blessed be God! the spirit of coming ages is beck- 
oning to woman, saying, ‘ Come up higher !’—* Come 
up higher!’ Let us cherish a high and generous 
idea of the dignity, duty, responsibility and true honor 
of woman. Be not deceived! The full exercise of 
all the intellectual, moral and immortal powers of 
woman, as well as man—the perfect development of 
the reason, judgment, understanding, conscience, will, 
sensibility, and all the rich affections of the spiritual 
nature, in tooman, no less than in man, is one of the 
most glorious objects of contemplation in the mind of 
the Supreme Being himself. And with reference to 
this, he has created and governs the whole outward 
universe. For this the heavens are filled with splen- 
dor, and the earth decorated with beauty. For this, 
holy ones of old were raised up and enabled to set be- 
fore their fellow-beings the brightest examples of 
devoted virtue. For this, Jesus manifested his char- 
acteristic divinity, in suffering, in sympathizing, in 
loving, in forgiving, in promising, dying and reviving. 
Welcome the glad hour when this glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea! 
The full and ‘ree action of all the best attributes of 
humanity is the only broad, deep and enduring foun- 
dation of happiness—the only solid and indestructible 
basis of the most polished, magniticent and ornamental 
pillars in the most superb fabric of human enjoyment. 
The means of enlarging our souls to the whole circle 
of human charities, and thoroughly awakening within 
them all those social and spiritual wants, the full 
supply of which must for ever constitute the bliss of 


| heaven ! 
| 





THE BIBLE QUESTION. 
Noxuistown, (Pa.) Nov. 30, 1851. 
Estermen Liserator: 

With great respect for the paper and its editor, I 
ask the privilege to notice very briefly the sentiments 
of Daniel Foster on Biblical authority. I do this 
with no desire to impeach his motives—I have no 
right to do so ; but to record my earnest protest against 
the tendency of his views, calculated, as it seems to 
me, to unsettle and confound the simple and salutary 
faith of those who read and reverence the Bible. 
This book is so much more pure and more authorita- 
tive than the wrangling discussions and hesitant sug- 
gestions of philosophers, ancient and modern, that I 
hope and pray it may be exalted, rather than degrad- 
ed, in the reverent affection of mankind. Macaulay 
informs us that the attempted invasion of England 
by the Duke of Argyle was controlled by the squab- 
bles of a debating club in the heart of his camp, of 
which the Duke wasonly a member, instead of assert- 
ing the supreme command. Let James II. represent 
the devil, and the virtuous Argyle and his debating 
club the benevolent philosophers and speculative 
priests, and then consider the result of their effort, 
and you will understand my conception of the power 
of human opinion to overthrow sin, and save the 
world. Let there be given a supreme and accepted 
standard of faith and duty, as Jesus, the Savior, in 
my judgment, gives the Old Testament, by quoting it 
at large, and embodying its doctrines in the sublime 
dogma, *Thou shalt love the Lord,’ &c., and we 
have an authority which awes the bold, nerves 
the timid, and concentrates all the moral force of the 
world upon any point of attack. Now, Mr. Foster, 
if 1 understand him, wants none of this; but makes 
equally good men equally inspired. 

While he writes very well himself, he seems to 
teach that words convey no definite instruction ; at 
least, have no permanent meaning. So it follows that 
every man must have his own revelation, not couched 
in words, or, if verbally expressed, to be changed at 
short intervals. In brief reply to this, I think, the 
propositions, ‘In the beginning, Gop created the 
heaven and the earth,’ and ‘Gup said, let there be 
light, and chere was light,’ convey a plain, eternal and 
sublime meaning ; the best possible primary definition 
of his nature and power. 

Mr. Foster's seeming idea, (for, on his own theory, 
I am not bound to understand him right,) that » rev- 








elation from God must be palpably and perfectly ex- 
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man beings are rarely so graceful or dignified in form 
and movement as He might have made them. — 

Now, if God has chosen to give a revelation, why 
not, like His other works and ways, liable to exeep- 
tions, at least, those of a cavilling spirit? Why not 
permit some difficulty in matters spiritual, as well as 
physical truth and laws? , 


Sharp things are said of the extreme absurdity of 


the declaration, that God required Abraham to sacri- 
fice Isaac. Now, I can conceive if an articulate voice 
from the sky should call one to leave his country, 
promising safety and blessing, he should feel it was his 
duty to obey. If superhuman visitors should pre- 
dict the utter destruction of the towns and cities of 
the Schuylkill valley, and at the appointed time pre- 
cisely, a fiery deluge from earth and heaven should 
obliterate them all; and if, according to like predic- 
tions, one’s wife, at ninety years of age, should bear 
him’a son, with the promise that he should be the 
father of a great nation ; and if the same authority that 
wrought all these miraculous works should require 
the offering of that son at the father’s hand, I should 
feel that he ought to obey the mysterious power, be- 
lieving that such power could prevent pain and restore 
life; and knowing that the Giver of life has a right 
to take it away, and to appoint the means of doing so. 

The cruelty of Moses and the Hebrews is con- 
demned, and it is deemed almost blasphemous to at- 
tribute their acts to God. Now, if it were reported 
that a people of three or four millions in Africa were 
known by the American colony there to be marching 
westwards towards the sea, declaring that God had 
commanded them to fly across the ocean; and should 
the news reach us that they had actually risen into 
the air, with no aid of science or art; and again 
should they soon appear on our coast, declaring that 
they had been appointed of God to exterminate a 
large part of our nation for its sins, and even myselt 
among the number, I think reason, as well as rever- 
ence, would compel me to excluim, ‘God's will be 
done!’ I think Mr. Foster would do the same. 
Yet, if the miraculous instruction and preservation of 
the Israelites is truly stated, they had, I think, far 
clearer authority for acting as they did; and Christ 
fully vouches for Moses’ integrity and most meritori- 
ous obedience; and Mr. F. vouches for the integrity 
and supreme excellence of our Divine Savior. 

Of the Jewish controversy about the canon, I know 
very little, If it amounts to no more than the in- 
trinsic discrepancies pointed out by Mr. F., it would 
appear to me indeed trivial. 

We are all hopeful here of the acquittal of the brave 
men of Christiana. The Marshal has certainly polled 
jurors,of whom many are almost unexceptionable 
men. The evidence thus far against Hanaway estab- 
lishes no treason, murder, nor malice. 

Your sincere friend, 
SAMUEL AARON, 
— 
ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN AND POR- 
EIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY TO 
EOSSUTH. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 9th, Kossuta was waited upon 
by a Committee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, who presented to him the following 
Address, which is doubtless from the pen of Judge 
Jax :— 








Intustriovs Exire! 

The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
by its Executive Committee, welcome you to these 
shores. We rejoice to see the patriot and states- 
man, who is first in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
justly endeared to the liberty-loving people of every 
Jand. 

Descended from patriots, who, on resolving to de- 
liver themselves from a foreign yoke, declared to 
the world that ‘all men are created free, and are 
entitled to certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ we 
honor him who promulgated a similar noble senti- 
ment in his own country, when surrounded by des- 
pots; a sentiment which should be written in inef- 
faceable characters on the escutcheon of every na- 
tion under heaven: * Every inhabitant, without regard- 
ing language or religion, should be free and equal 
before the law; all classes have the same privileges 
and protection from the law.’ It is our earnest hope 
that you may live to see the day when the God of 
the oppressed will prosper your patriotic efforts, and 
the labors of the friends of Liberty in both hemis- 
pheres, in making these truths a practical reality, not 
only in Hungary, but in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and throughout the world. 

Your name, Sir, will be associated in all time with 
the names of patriots in every country who have con- 
tended for the rights of man, for the downfall of 
caste, and the overthrow of oppression. It must be 
to you a gratifying reflection that, on being elevated 
to the highest post in Hungary, you struggled fairly 
and openly for the rights of the people, and availed 
yourself of the opportunity which God had given you 
freely to propose, as a first measure, the emancipation 
of the peasantry, nobly declaring that ‘ Liberty must 
not be paid for!’ The Magyar, race, influenced by 
your putriotisin, your just appreciation of human 
rights, and your eloquent exhortations, proved that 
they were not unjnst to other races, that they did 
not strive alone tur their own freedom, bat for that 
of every Hungarian; and the world has heard from 
your own lips, that the moment they became free, 
and enjoyed their political rights, ‘they became 
JUST, and placed all things upon a basis of freedoin 
and perfect equality” 

Associated as we are to carry out, by constitution- 
al and appropriate means, the great principles avowed 
before the civilized world by the founders of this 
Republic, in their Declaration of Independence, we 
hail the presence of a true Son of Liberty from a far 
distant land, who spoke to his own countrymen, and 
virtually to the people of every nation, these meino- 
rable words: ‘You must be strictly jest, and seek 
your future greatness, not in the predominance of 
one race, but inthe perfect equality of ali! * * * 
No government can retain the confidence of mankind 
which does not secure to the people liberty of opin- 
ion, social order, and the impartial protection of pro- 
perty and person, of every class and every member 
of society.’ 

We feel animated in the discharge of duty by 
your commendation, while in England, of Free As- 
sociations, the off-shoots, as you justly intimate, of a 
people who study the Sicred Volume, ‘ which teach- 
es and enubles men to learn how to live’; and we 
feel that there is a peculiar propriety in your being 
welcomed to this land, and cordially ad here, 
by an Association similar in principle to the British 
Anti-Slavery Association, since you have said, 
‘ These associations are bound up with mach of the 
glory of England, because it was by them that every 
great principle was carried in that country, from the 
Abolition of Slavery down to Free Trade.’ 

While welcoming you and your exiled country- 
men to this land, we would not be unmindful of the 
obligations of the friends of humanity and freedom 
to the Sultan of Turkey, in whose doininions you 
found an asylum, for his refusal to surrender unfor- 
tunate fugitives to their cruel and vindictive perse- 
cutors—an example worthy of imitation by all gov- 
ernments into whose territories the oppressed may 
flee, and of all people who profess to regard the 
rights of tnan, or the principles of Christianity. 

Most ardently do we hope and that Hon 
so dear to you and your ceetipatriote, and so ear 
esting to all true and consistent friends of liberty, 
may speedily come into possession of her inalienable 
rights, never again to be wrested from her; and that 
the down-trodden and oppressed of every nation 
without regard to race or complexion, may be equally 
free and happy, under the benignant smiles and pow- 
erfal protection of that great Being, who, as the 
common Father of all mankind, is 
fen to dwell on all the face of he san. hea 
inen, on of the earth. 
ipation of the coming of these - 







of your belove;) family, ever be the care of that Pro- 
vidence whose guidance and interposition you have 

y invoked and acknowledged! May the 
God of nations bless your beloved country, and your 


y-one. 
WILLIAM JAY, Chairman. 

Lewis Tappan, Seer’y. 
tH" The above address was accompanied by the 
following letter :— 


New York, Dec. 9th, 1851. 
Six:—Io the peculiar position in which you are 
placed, as the nation’s | vin we owe it to those we 
represent to say, the address we have had the honor 
of presenting to you has not been prompted by a de- 
sire to connect you with any party in this country ; 
and, as a response might, in the opinion of some 
persons, seem to have that appearance, we beg leave 
to remark, that no ey ts desired ; at the same time 
assuring you that by no portion of the American 
people are the great and glorious sentiments an- 
nounced by you, and referred to in the address, held 
in greater veneration than by such as acknowledge 
the Divine obligation of doing justice and showing 
mercy to all men, irrespective of race and cumplex- 
ion. 
We have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s vb’t servants, 
Lewis Tappan, 
Josuva Leavirt, 
Georce Wuirrce, 
Wituam E. Wurrrye, 
Samvuer E. Connisa, 
For the Committee of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
To his Excellency, Lovis Kossurn, &c. &c. &c, 


KOSSUTH’S REPLY. 
GENTLEMEN: 

{thank you both for your address and your letter, 
and thozgh in consequence of this letter I am fully 
entitled not to ssy more than this, yet 1 will offer you 
my humble thanks for the syinpathy you have shown 
both for myseif and the cause which [ have the hon- 
or to represent. I feel highly gratified to see from 
your address, that you have bestowed the kindest at- 
tention upon the principles which have actuated me 
and my people, and that the addresses which on ev- 
ery occasion are presented to me, are in favor of the 
down-trodden cause of my country. I have confi- 
dence in being able to win your sympathy and sup- 
port, for it is wy desire to acquaint you that the fu- 
ture of Hungary rests alino t with you, and the 
strength you will add to her canse, . 

By the attention you have paid to her, which I 
gather from your addresses,—out of yours as well as 
the rest,—I see that on your glorious shores our cause 
is much understood, and therefore my work is much 
facilitated. I have not to use arguments to persuade 
you of the justice of the cause of my country, for 
you are sure of its justice, and that we merit your 
kind sympathy and support. This is so, and for your 
attention to the proceedings of my dear native land, 
in her struggle for her just rights, I thank you ; 
from wy heart I thank you. Sull more, L thank 
you for the posi tion in which you have placed 
me, in not wishing me to connect myself with any 
purty question. | know that you are just and gen- 
ecrous, and will net attempt to entangle me with 
questions of a party gharacter, while | remain among 
you. 1 must attend to one straight course, and not 
be compelled to connect myself with any principle 
but the one great principle of my country’s libera- 
tion. 
I avow that I claim for my nation the sovereign 
right, and independent faculty, to dispose of her own 
domestic affairs ; and | fee) it is my duty to respect 
the same princizles in every place and in every coun- 
try where [ go, as [ desire the principle may be re- 
spected for myself and my country, in its indepen- 
dence and its freedom. We are men of huinble fac- 
ulties, and, as far as he was concerned, he had re- 
ceived a great reward in having his life granted him, 
but he trusted that Divine Providence would ensure 
the right to the people, of which he was a humble 
member, to dispose of their own domestic affairs, 
and that they would gain independence, which would 
aid the moral welfare of the nation. 
He again thanked the Committee for their kind- 
ness, and after shaking hands with al! the members 
of the deputation, they retired. 





RECEPTION OP COLORED PERSONS. 


On Tuesday afternoon, 9th instant, the first dele- 
gation presented was a committee of colored persons, 
who, threugh their chairman, George Downing, pre- 
sented the tollowing Address :-— 


Governor Kossvuta: 
We appear before you to pay homage to a grest 
principle, which you announce with so much dis- 
tinctness, and uphold with so much power, the prin- 
ciple that a man has a right to the full exercise of 
his faculties and powers in the land which gave him 
birth; and that it is his first daty to devote all the 
energies of his being to maintain that right for him- 
selfand his compatriots, Around this principle you 
have thrown a radiance which alist clothes it with 
the sacredness of a new Evangel, and from your 
world’s platform have called upon people and nations, 
however weak, to stand op and maintain it against 
whatever odds oppression and tyranny may have ar- 
rayed against it. 
In the face of the distinguished example of the Pil- 
gritn Fathers, and the many eminent men who have 
made this their exile home,we have steadily maintained 
this birth-home right daring the last third of a cen- 
tury in this our mative Jand, and will continue to 
inaintain it antil its ultimate triumph, ‘for the tirst 
love of man is in his home, 
We feel that this great principle is surely gaining 
ground, and we hail in your person its living Apos- 
tle, who has given it voice and expression. We 
would express the deep sympathy we feel in you. be- 
cause of the relation you sustain to Liberty. We 
feel that your mission is a most happy and propitious 
one. We see in it a part of the special ordering of 
Providence, Tue landing of the Pilgrim Fathers: 
our Declaration of Independence ; the Revolutionary 
straggle, led by Washington; and the later devel- 
opments of the principles of Liberty, as seen in the 
struggies now going on in our own country for its 
further advancement and application to all men, are 
kindred efforts. 
God speed you in your mission! May Hungary 
be free! And we earnestly pray, that when the resur- 
rection of yonr country shall indeed take. place, she 
will clothe herse!t in the true vextmént of Democra- 
cy, fitly prepared for her when you abolished caste, 
so that pure Republicanism will in her be vindicated, 
and every man stand an equal in the eyes of the law. 
Yes! illustrions patriot, may Hungary be free! May 
the world rejoice in her speedy disenthralment. May 
the joy be two-fold in tha, Hungary «hall be redeem- 
ed,—and not Hungary alone, but with her the world 
—inankind, 
The attention of nations is fixed npon you! At 
the mention of your name, tyrants tremble, the op- 
rejoice! There is not a principle advocated 
YY you, not a word that escapes your lips, but that is 
caught up and wafted to every civilized nation. And 
deep and wide-spread is the joy felt through Europe, 
when you proclaim the thrilling and trumpet- 
annunciation, * Ye nations of Europe, be 
of guod cheer and courage.’ 
Gud moves in mysterious wa The result of 
the late Hungarian struggle will be propitious to the 
general gro ~th of freedom, But for your imprison- 
ment, hn world we not now be sv legen by 
your eloquence— 2 spirit of freedom. Llungary 
suffers in the ordering of Prividence, for the good of 
the whole--but her destiny is to be free. } 
Respected Sir, your mission is too high to be allied 
with party or sect ; it is the common cause of crush- 
ed, outraged humanity. 
May you, when you leave our shores in furtherance 
of your heaven-high mission, carry with you the 
sympathy of all, the active countenance of ail. 
Be that as you have now our prayers, 60 
when the time comes, we shall give you our ‘liberty 
offering,’ though it may be but the ‘ widow's mite.’ 
JOHN 8S. ZUILLE, President. 
James McCune Smita, Geo. T. Downtne, 
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DR. PORTER'S 


Anti-Serofulous Panacea, 


RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, and now 
offered by the proprietor for the cure of Serofy , 
Humors, and chronic diseases. Pat up in larger bot. 
tles than formerly, at $1 per bottle, or $5 for six 
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given to the surprising efficacy of the Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea is one from William Lloyd Garrison, By,, 
the Editor of the Liberator, who has tested it in his 
own case, and known of its good effects in other in- 
stances, and who strongly commends it to public pat- 
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